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Glossary 105 


To the Reader 


Before I came to live in Bath, I knew that it was a beautiful city 
with a long and interesting history. Then I began to explore it for 
myself and to read books on Bath and soon I wanted to write about 
it; that is how this book came to be written for you. Many other 
people have written books about Bath. Some of these writers were 
famous people in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. I have 
quoted from their books. One of them was Oliver Goldsmith; he 
wrote a novel called ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ and also a play, which 
is still acted today, called ‘She Stoops to Conquer’, and a good many 
other books too. Because he heard amusing stories of a certain 
noted man in Bath, he came to the city specially to write his life, 
and in telling us the story of Beau Nash, he told us a great deal, too, 
about life in Bath at that time. 

Some of you may be able to visit Bath and see for yourselves the 
baths and buildings described in this book. You might have a 
school journey to Bath. If you live too far away for this to be 
possible, you might ask your teacher if your school could be linked 
up with one in Bath. You could then exchange information and 
pictures. Perhaps you, too, live in or near an old city which has an 
interesting story to tell you, if only you look for it. I hope you will. 


Joan Sheppard 


The ‘King of Bath’ 


In the summer of 1702 the bells of Bath Abbey and all the 
other churches rang out a special peal of welcome for a 
royal visitor. This was Queen Anne. The Mayor and 
Corporation of Bath were anxious to give the new Queen 
an extra warm welcome, because she had visited the city 
earlier as Princess Anne, in the reign of her sister Mary 
and on that occasion Queen Mary, who was a jealous 
person, would not allow the citizens of Bath to make any 
show of welcome for the Princess. Now Queen Mary was 
dead and Princess Anne had become Queen. 

Queen Anne’s visit to Bath started a fashion and everyone 
who wanted to be in the fashion followed her example. 
The ladies and gentlemen of the Court flocked to Bath for 
the summer season. Others who hoped to be invited to 
Court also came to Bath to join the fashionable folk and so 
the city became a centre for the world of fashion next in 
importance only to London itself. 

London had its queen, or (after 1714) its king, George I, 
but did you know that Bath also had its own king in the 
eighteenth century ? The extraordinary story of the ‘King 
of Bath’ is told by a famous writer of the time, Oliver 
Goldsmith. Here it is told mainly in Goldsmith’s words. 

Richard Nash, Esquire, was born in the town of Swan- 
sea in Glamorganshire on 18th October in the year 1674. 
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Richard was educated under Mr Maddocks at Carnarvon 
School and from thence sent to Jesus College in Oxford in 
order to prepare him for the study of the law. His father 
had strained his little income to give his son such an 
education, but in college young Richard ‘soon showed 
that though much might be expected from his genius, 
nothing could be hoped from his industry’. In other 
words, he was thoroughly lazy. Naturally, he got into 
trouble with his tutors and after trying to make a secret 
marriage he was sent home in disgrace at the age of seven- 
teen, leaving behind him a pair of boots, two plays, a 
tobacco box and a fiddle. Next the young man tried the 
Army, hoping to cut a fine figure in his red coat and to 
impress the ladies, but he soon tired of army life too and 
entered his name as a student in the Temple books; this 
means that he was supposed to study law, but he was 
much more interested in his clothes than in. books. 
“Though very poor he was very fine.’ For some years he 
lived in London, working hard to make himself well 
known to important people by his polite and easy manners 
and his genteel’ appearance. ‘He never forgot good 
manners and never went in a dirty shirt to disgrace the 
table of his patron or his friend.’ In those days fashionable 
gentlemen of good birth were often glad to welcome poor 
gentlemen at their table and so Richard Nash sometimes 
had a good dinner, but quite often he went without any 
dinner at all, because he had no money to buy food as 
well as his fine clothes. Too lazy to earn his living by work, 
he hoped to make a fortune by gambling at cards and so 
he became by profession a gamester. 

1 You will find the meaning of words printed like this in the Glossary 
on page 105. 
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It was a lucky day for Richard Nash when he decided to 
follow the fashionable folk and take the stage-coach to 
Bath. Though his purse was empty, he was still well 
dressed and he made himself so agreeable and polite to all 
the visitors to Bath that they soon accepted him in their 
assemblies and even began to ask his advice. Just as you 
must have a Master of Ceremonies (or M.C.) for a big 
party or a ball, so at Bath the entertainments and balls 
needed to be governed by some rules. The extraordinary 
thing was that soon after his arrival in Bath Mr Nash was 
appointed Master of Ceremonies and at once became most 
successful and popular and was given the grand title of 
“King of Bath’. He was also called Beau Nash because he 
was such a fine gentleman. On the next page is a picture 
of him. His hat is white and his waistcoat is plum- 
coloured. He always wore a white hat so that no one would 
steal it, he said. 

The ‘King of Bath’ at once set to work to put his 
kingdom in order. Much needed to be done. The rooms 
where the balls were held were dirty, untidy and badly 
lighted: there was no regular band nor a caretaker. The 
streets were muddy in winter and dusty in summer, be- 
cause they were not paved. Lodgings for visitors were 
expensive, dirty and poorly furnished; the floors, wrote 
John Wood, were stained brown with soot and small beer 
to hide the dirt! Worse still, many of the people in Bath 
behaved in a rude and quarrelsome way. 

Beau Nash arranged for the lighting and cleaning of the 
rooms where balls were held and put the Pump House (or 
Pump Room) under the care of an officer called the 
Pumper, who paid the Corporation an annual rent. A row 
of new houses was begun on the south side of the gravel 
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Beau Nash 


walks, before which a handsome pavement was laid for 
the company to walk on. (This was the North Parade, 
which is marked on the plan of Bath on page 53.) Not less 
than £1,700 or £1,800 was raised in 1705 and in 1706 by 
subscription, and laid out in repairing the roads near the 
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city. The streets began to be better paved and lighted. 
The houses now began to be improved and ornaments 
were lavished upon them. But in the midst of this splen- 
dour the company was still obliged to assemble in a booth 
- to drink tea or chocolate or to game. Mr Nash undertook 
to remedy this inconvenience. By his direction, one 
Thomas Harrison built a handsome Assembly House for 
these purposes. Harrison had three guineas a week for the 
room and candles and the band two guineas each man. 
“The money Mr Nash received and accounted for with the 
utmost exactness and punctuality. To this house were also 
added gardens for people of rank and fashion to walk in.’ 

Every king makes rules for his Court about the right 

ways to behave, and so did Beau Nash. He had been 
shocked by the rude manners he had seen in Bath and so 
he put up rules for his subjects in the Pump Room. These 
were called ‘Rules to be observed at Bath’. Here are some 
of them: 

(1) That ladies coming to the ball appoint a time for 
their footmen coming to wait on them home, to 
prevent disturbances. 

(2) That gentlemen of fashion never appearing in a 
morning before the ladies in gowns and caps, show 
breeding and respect. 

(3) That no gentleman give his ticket for the ball to any 
but gentlewomen. 

N.B.—Unless he has none of his acquaintance. 

(4) That gentlemen crowding before ladies at the ball 
show ill manners. 

(5) That no gentleman or lady take it ill that another 
dance before them—except such as have no pre- 
tence to dance at all. 
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(6) That the elder ladies and children be content with 
the second bench at the ball, as being past or not 
come to perfection. 

(7) That the younger ladies take notice how many eyes 
observe them. 

N.B.—This does not extend to the ‘have-at-alls’. 

(8) That all whisperers of lies and scandals be taken for 
their authors. 

(9) That all repeaters of such lies and scandal be 
shunned by all company—except such as have been 
guilty of the same crime. 

N.B.—Several men of low character, old women and 
young ones of questioned reputation are great 
authors of lies in these places. 

Beau Nash rather prided himself on his wit and so some 
of the rules were meant to be amusing. He had other ways, 
too, of improving the manners of his ‘subjects’. “He was 
not less strict with regard to the dresses in which Iadies 
and gentlemen were to appear. He had the strongest 
objection to a white apron and absolutely forbade anybody 
to come to the Assembly dressed in one.’ ‘I have known 
him’, says Goldsmith, ‘on a ball night, strip even a 
Duchess and throw her apron at one of the back benches 
among the ladies’ women, saying that none but abigails 
appeared in white aprons. The good-natured Duchess 
accepted this rebuke and with good sense and good 
humour begged His Majesty’s pardon.’ 

Gentlemen were also forbidden by Beau Nash to come 
to the balls dressed in riding-dress or carrying swords. 
There was a real battle over boots and Beau Nash made 
up this little rhyme making fun of gentlemen who danced 
in riding boots and had no manners: 
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‘FRONTINELLA’S INVITATION TO THE ASSEMBLY 
Come trollops and slatterns, cocked hats 
and white aprons, 
This best our modesty suits; 
For why should not we 
In dress be as free 
As Hogs-Norton squires in boots.’ 


Sometimes when a gentleman persisted in appearing in 
boots, Beau Nash would ask him why he had left his horse 
behind and so by his jokes and fun and determination the 
‘King of Bath’ had his way. You may wonder why Beau 
Nash forbade gentlemen to carry swords at the assemblies. 
The reason was that men sometimes quarrelled over cards 
or about a lady and they were apt to draw their swords and 
challenge each other to a duel, which often ended in one 
of the gentlemen being seriously wounded. Beau Nash 
did all he could to stop duelling and was often successful. 

For many years Beau Nash ruled supreme and his word 
was law in Bath. During that time he made it a much 
better and happier place for many people, for he was a 
kind person. Often he helped young ladies when they 
were being bothered by men they did not wish to marry, 
or protected their good reputation from the gossip- 
mongers. Beau Nash was also very generous to poor 
people, even when he was poor himself. He was full of 
pity for the poor folk (and there were many in those 
days). Goldsmith says ‘No private man ever relieved the 
distresses of so many as he did. In the severe winter of 
1739, he frequently entered the houses of the poor, whom 
he thought too proud to beg, and generously helped 
them. The colliers were at this time peculiarly distressed 
and, in order to excite compassion, a number of them 
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yoked themselves to a wagon loaded with coal and drew it 
into Bath and presented it to Mr Nash. Their scheme had 
the proper effect. Mr Nash collected subscriptions for 
them and gave ten guineas towards it himself. The weavers 
also shared his bounty. They came begging in a body into 
Bath and he provided a plentiful dinner for their enter- 
tainment and gave each a week’s wages on going away.’ 
Many stories were told of Nash’s generosity in giving 
away his own money to help poor people of all kinds, but 
he was also clever at getting other people to give money 
too, and you will find an amusing instance of this in the 
next chapter. 

Just as today the sayings and doings of important 
people, and especially of any royalty, are eagerly read-and 
repeated, so it was with Beau Nash. The ‘King of Bath’s’ 
jests or jokes were repeated and written down and 
although the famous writer, Goldsmith, rather despised 
Beau Nash, yet he could not resist writing about him and 
that is how we know so much about this man. His reign 
over Bath society lasted for about thirty years, but as he 
grew older he lost his popularity and also his income from 
gambling, and another man became Master of Ceremonies. 
Poor Nash was soon forgotten by those who had courted 
his favours and there was no one to care for or pity him as 
he had pitied others. ‘Indeed he would have ended his life 
very tragically had not the Corporation of Bath charitably 
resolved to grant him ten guineas the first Monday of 
every month. This bounty served to keep him from actual 
necessity. He died at his home in St John’s Court on 12th 
' February 1761, aged eighty-seven years, three months, 
and some days.’ 

‘His death was sincerely regretted by the city to which 
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he had been so long and so great a benefactor. The day 
after he died the Mayor of Bath called the Corporation 
together, where they granted {50 towards burying their 
sovereign with proper respect. After the corpse had laid 
four days it was conveyed to the Abbey Church in that city 
with a solemnity somewhat peculiar to his character. 
About five o’clock the procession moved from his house; 
the charity girls two and two first, next the boys of the 
charity school singing a solemn occasional hymn. Next 
marched the City Music and his own band sounding at 
proper intervals a dirge. Three clergymen walked im- 
mediately in front of the coffin, which was decorated with 
sable plumes and the pal] supported by the six senior 
Aldermen. The Masters of the Assembly Rooms followed 
as Chief Mourners; the Beadles of that hospital which he 
had helped to found went next; and last of all the poor 
patients themselves, the lame, the half-starved, and the 
feeble, followed their old benefactor to his grave shedding 
real tears of sorrow. Crowds filled the streets to see the 
funeral of the “King of Bath” and even the tops of the 
houses were covered with spectators. All were sad at the 
city’s loss and the muffled bells of the Abbey rang a peal 
of Bob Major.’ 

And if you go to Bath Abbey today and look in the 
south aisle you will find a marble tablet in memory of 
Beau Nash. Here is the inscription in Latin and what it 
means in English: 


Adeste O Cives, adeste Lugentes! 
Hic silent leges 
_ Richardi Nash, Armigeri 
Nihil amplius imperantis; 
Qui diu et utilissime 
Io 


Assumptus Bathoniae 

Elegantiae Arbiter 

Eheu! 

Morti (ultimo designatori) 

Haud indecore succubuit. 

Anno Domini MDCCLXI Aetatis suae LXXXVII 
Beatus ille qui sibi imperiosus 


Come, O citizens, Come ye mourners! 

Here silent are the laws of Richard Nash Esquire, 
for he reigns no more. 

He who for many years and most usefully 

Was the appointed arbiter of elegance 

at Bath, alas! he has succumbed, 

though not unfittingly, to death (the 

final master of ceremonies). 

A.D. 1761, aged 87. 

Happy is he who rules himself. 


II 


The World of Fashion at Bath 


Not long after the death of Beau Nash, the people of Bath 
were much amused by a little book which was published, 
called ‘The New Bath Guide’. In it were some letters 
written in poetry by different members of a family about 
life in Bath. The real author’s name did not appear, but 
we know now that these poetical epistles were written by 
the poet Christopher Anstey, and in them he is making 
fun of everyone in Bath. So let us read some of them for 
ourselves. (You may have to look up rather a lot of words 
in the Glossary on page 105.) First of all is a letter from a 
romantic young lady, Miss Jenny, who has just arrived in 
Bath with her cousins, Prudence and Simkin Blunderhead, 
and their maid Tabitha Runt. She writes to her friend in 
the country: 

“Take then my friend the spritely rhyme, 

While you znglorious waste your prime, 

At home in cruel durance spent, 

On dull domestic cares intent 

Forbid by parents’ harsh decree 

To share the joys of Bath with me.’ 


Her cousin Simkin is equally enthusiastic about the 
delights of Bath and writes to his mother: 


‘Of all the gay places the world can afford 
By gentle and simple for pastime adored 
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Fine balls and fine concerts, fine buildings and springs 
Fine walks and fine views and a thousand fine things 
Not to mention the sweet situation and air 

What place, my dear Mother, with Bath can compare, 
Let Bristol for commerce and dirt be renowned, 

At Salisbury penknives and scissors be ground, 

The towns of Devizes, of Bradford and Frome 

May boast that they better can manage the loom 

I believe that they may—but the world to refine 

In manners and dress and politeness to shine 

O, Bath, Jet the art, let the glory be thine. 

No city, dear Mother, this city excels 

For charming sweet sounds both of fiddles and bells. 

I thought, like a fool, that they only would ring 

For a wedding or judge or the birth of a King, 

But I found *twas for me that the good-natured people 
Rung so hard that I thought they would pull down the steeple, 
So I took out my purse, as I hate to be shabby 

And paid all the men when they came from the Abbey. 
Yet some think it strange they should make such a riot 
In a place where sick folk would be glad to be quiet.’ 


The young man goes on to tell how the city musicians 
came to his lodgings in Bath and he was so pleased he 
began to dance. Unfortunately his rooms were above those 
of an old gentleman, Lord Ringboke, who had gout. 


‘Lord Ringboke who lay in the parlour below 

On account of the gout he had got in his toe 

Began on a sudden to curse and to swear 

Some blundering blockhead, while I am in bed 
Treads as hard as a coachhorse just over my head. 

So while they were playing their musical airs 

And I was just dancing the hay round the chairs 

He roared to his Frenchman to kick them downstairs.’ 
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The young man was then very rude to the old gentleman 
and boasted that he would do as he pleased. 


‘So I thanked the musicians and gave them a guinea, 
Though the ladies and gentlemen called me a ninny, 
And the men were so kind as to halloo and bawl 

God Bless you, Sir, thank you, Sir, good fortune befall 
Yourself and the Blunderhead family all.’ 


Having arrived in Bath, and been welcomed by the 
town band, what did the visitors do ? Goldsmith tells us: 
‘After the family is thus welcomed to Bath, it is the 
custom for the Master of it to go to the public places and 
subscribe two guineas at the Assembly Houses towards the 
balls and music in the Pump House, for which he is 
entitled to three tickets every ball night. His next sub- 
scription is a crown, half a guinea, or a guinea, according 
to his rank and quality, for the liberty of walking in the 
private walks belonging to Simpson’s Assembly House; a 
crown or half a guinea is also given to the booksellers, for 
which the gentleman is to have what books he pleases to 
read at his lodgings. And at the Coffee House another 
subscription is taken for pen, ink and paper for such 
letters as the subscriber shall write at it during his stay. 
The ladies too may subscribe to the booksellers. 

“The amusements of the day are generally begun by 
bathing in one of the five baths for which the city has long 
been famous. The hours for bathing are commonly 
between six and nine in the mornings’ (and in the next 
chapter you can read all about these bathing parties). 
‘After this and a visit to the Pump House, some for plea- 
sure and some to drink the mineral waters, the ladies. 
withdraw to a female coffee house and from thence return 
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to their lodgings for breakfast’ (about ten o’clock). ‘The 
gentlemen withdraw to their coffee houses to read the 
papers or talk of the news of the day. Thus we have the 
tedious morning fairly over. When noon approaches and 
church (if any please to go there) is done, some of the 
company appear on the Parade and other public walks, 
where they contrive to chat and amuse each other till they 
have formed parties for the play, the cards, or dancing, 
for the evening. Another part of the company divert 
themselves with reading in the booksellers’ shops, or are 
generally seen tasting the air and exercise, some on horse- 
back, some in coaches. Some walk in the meadows round 
the town winding along the side of the River Avon and 
the neighbouring canals, whilst others are seen scaling 
some of those romantic precipices that 

overhang the city.’ 


Next comes dinner at three o’clock. Goldsmith says: 
“The provisions are served with the utmost elegance and 
plenty. Their mutton, butter, fish and fowl are all excel- 
lent and their cookery is even better than their food. After 
dinner is over and evening prayers ended, the company 
meet a second time at the Pump House. From this they 
retire to the walks and from thence go to drink tea at the 
Assembly Houses and the rest of the evenings are con- 
cluded either with balls, plays, or visits.’ 

No wonder that the ladies and gentlemen all enjoyed 
their summer season in Bath! For all this gaiety fine 
clothes were very important and the latest fashions were 
discussed with as much eagerness as they are today. - 

Fashionable dresses had hoops to make the skirts stand 
out, and one of the ladies in the picture below is wearing 
an apron. Beau Nash would not have allowed this at the 
Ball! Hats and hairstyles 
at this time were very 
large and elaborate, as 
you can see on the next 
page. When a lady had 
her hair powdered and 
dressed for the ball, it 
was often not taken 
down for several weeks! 
Just think of it—no 
brushing or combing! 
And when she went to 
bed, she wrapped her 
head up in a large mob 
cap. 


Two fashionable ladies in 1774 
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Sometimes a lady’s head-dress was so high that she could 
not travel in a sedan chair except with the top open and 
there were special parasols 
to keep off the rain. 

Can you see that the lady 
is holding a fan ? 


A modern Belle going to the Assembly Rooms at Bath 
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Now that you know something of ladies’ fashions, I 
think you will enjoy reading what Anstey wrote in “The 
New Bath Guide’ about a fashionable lady’s needs. Of 
course he was making fun about this, as he did with 
everything and everyone in Bath. 


‘Whether thou in lace and ribbons 
Choose the form of Mrs Gibbons 
Or the nymph of smiling look 
At Bath yclept Janetta Cook 
Bring, oh bring thy essence pot 
Amber, musk and bergamot 
Eau de chypre, eau de luce 
Sans pareil and citron juice 
Nor thy bandbox leave behind 
Filled with flowers of every kind 
Painted lawns and checkered shades 
Crepe that’s worn by lovelorn maids 
Watered tabbies, flowered brocades 
Violets, pinks, Italian posies 
Myrtles, jessamine and roses 
Aprons, caps and kerchiefs clean 
Straw-built hats and bonnets green 
Catgut, gauzes, tippets, ruffs, 

Fans and hoods and feathered muffs, 
Stomachers and Paris-nets, 

Earrings, necklaces, egrets, 

Fringes blonds and mignonettes, 
Fine vermilion for the cheek, 

Velvet patches a la grecque.’ 


_ There are rather a lot of strange words in these lines, so 
here is a list of them and what they mean. 
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Yclept means called. 

Tabbies are watered silks. 

Catgut is a corded cloth or coarse linen. 

Egrets are osprey plumes like the feather on page 17. 

A tippet is a small shoulder cape. 

A stomacher is the front part of the bodice and underskirt. 
Paris-nets are french nets used in making caps. 

Blonds are silk lace. 

Mignonettes are also lace or fine net. 


I expect you have guessed that the essence pot is for per- 
fumes made from ambergris (found inside whales and in 
tropical seas) or musk or bergamot, which are plants. 
Then come the cosmetics for the complexion. 

The bandbox, or as we should say hat box, is very 
important for it contains all kinds of things for the grand 
head-dresses as well as accessories like muffs and fans and 
jewellery. ‘Fine vermilion for the cheek’ is of course 
rouge. The ladies also wore little black velvet patches on 
their cheeks. These were very becoming. 


Men were as much interested in dress as women and 
their clothes were much more colourful and interesting 
than men’s clothes today. What did gentlemen wear ? 
This is how Simkin Blunderhead describes his fine clothes 
to his mother: 


‘I ride in a chair with my hands in a muff 

And have bought a silk coat and embroidered the cuff 
But the weather was cold and the coat it was thin 

So the tailor advised me to line it with skin. 

But what with my Nivernois hat can compare ? 

Bag wig and lace ruffles and black solitaire. 
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And what can a man of true fashion denote 

Like an e// of good ribbon tied under the throat ? 

My buckles and box are in exquisite taste 

But one is of paper, the other of paste. 

My stockings of silk are just come from the hosier 

For tonight I’m to dance with the charming Miss Tozier. 
So I’d have them to know when I go to the ball 

I shall show as much taste as the best of them all.’ 


Evidently the young man 
is rather conceited and 
pleased with himself. Here 
is a picture of a fashionable 
gentleman of the early eigh- - 
teenth century. If you com- 
pare this picture with the 
one of Ralph Allen on page 
47, you will see that some 
men dressed more simply 
and in a plainer style. 

Now that you can picture 
the ladies and gentlemen 
in their gay clothes, let us 
follow them to a ball in the 
Assembly Rooms and watch 
them dance. Since Beau 
Nash’s reign all is quiet and 
orderly. Goldsmith tells us: 
‘The Ball opens with a min- 
uet danced by two people of 


A fashionable gentleman who follows the 
French styles 
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the highest rank present. When this ended the lady was to 
return to her seat and the Master of Ceremonies would 
bring a new partner for the gentleman. This ceremony was 
observed by each succeeding couple, every gentleman 
being obliged to dance with two ladies until the minuets 
were over, which generally continued about two hours. At 
eight o’clock the country dances were to begin, ladies of 
quality according to their rank standing up first. About 
nine o’clock a short interval was allowed for rest and for 
the gentlemen to help their partners to tea. That over, the 
company danced until the clock struck eleven. Beau Nash 
had made the firm rule that the balls must stop then and 
even when Princess Amelia (daughter of George III) 
asked him for one more dance he would not give way. 
After dancing ended a little time was allowed for becom- 
ing cool and then the ladies were handed into their sedan 
chairs.’ 

Other amusements provided at Bath, besides dancing 
and gambling, were the concerts and plays. Thomas 
Linley was Conductor of the Pump Room Band and he 
also wrote some very popular music. All his family were 
very musical and his daughter, Elizabeth, especially. From 
the age of twelve she sang in the concerts at Bath and also 
in London and Oxford. Not only had she a lovely voice, 
but she was also very beautiful. She was known as “The 
Maid of Bath’. Naturally there were many young men 
who admired her and were suitors for her hand, amongst 
them one called Charles Sheridan, but Mr Linley had 
other plans for the marriage of his beautiful and gifted 
daughter, as was usual then. He had arranged for Eliza- 
beth to marry the Wiltshire landowner, Mr Long, who 
was very rich,’ but sixy years old. When this became 
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known there was great indignation in Bath against the 
greedy parents and people felt very sorry for the poor 
young lady. Indeed the author and actor, Foote, put on a 
play called ‘The Maid of Bath’, in which a beautiful Miss 
Linnett was forced into marrying ‘an old fusty, shabby, 
shuffling, money-loving old hunk, Mr Solomon Flint’. 

Meanwhile the victim had taken a hand herself, as 
young ladies often did then, and written secretly to Mr 
Long, begging him to free her from the engagement. Mr 
Long then behaved like a true gentleman and not only did 
as she asked, but when Mr Linley threatened him with a 
lawsuit for breach of promise, Mr Long settled £3,000 on 
Elizabeth of his own accord and also gave her the jewels - 
he had meant for her wedding present; so he was a good 
friend and behaved very generously. 

The lady was now pestered by a married man, Major 
Matthews, who ‘harassed the young girl with secret and 
objectionable attentions’. She badly needed help and 
protection from this evil man, but Beau Nash was no 
longer alive to come to her rescue and she dare not tell her 
father. Fortunately, after she had confided in the two 
Sheridan sisters, Alicia and Eliza, another protector ap- 
peared. This was the brother of Charles, Alicia and Eliza, 
named Richard Brinsley Sheridan. He offered to take her 
secretly to a French convent, where she would be safe from 
the dreadful Matthews, so a secret plan was made and a 
woman companion secured as chaperone. While her father 
and sister were at a concert Elizabeth Linley left her 
home in the Royal Crescent, got into the sedan chair which 
Richard Sheridan had sent for her and was quickly 
carried to a post chaise in which her companion and Mr 
Sheridan were waiting. They set off for London at once 
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and next day posted on to Dover and so across the Channel 
to Dunkirk. Sheridan was as good as his word and behaved 
most honourably as Elizabeth’s protector, but he, too, had 
fallen in love with her and, rather naturally, she returned 
his love and willingly agreed to marry him. 

As soon as they were on French soil they were married 
secretly by a village priest near Calais. Then, as planned, 
Elizabeth went to the convent in Paris and Richard 
Sheridan, now her husband, returned to England to 
explain to Mr Linley and to try to get his consent to their 
marriage. This proved very difficult, as Mr Linley wanted 
the income from his daughter’s singing. Although the 
parents of both the lovers accepted the explanation of the 
flight to Paris and allowed Elizabeth to return to her home, 
as yet they knew nothing about her marriage. Richard 
Sheridan’s parents also forbade him to see Elizabeth, so 
the young couple were separated and had to write to each 
other secretly. They used to hide their love-letters in a 
moss-covered grotto on the banks of the River Avon. 

Meanwhile, Major Matthews was so furious to think 
that his wicked schemes had been prevented that he wrote 
several threatening and insulting letters to Sheridan 
Knowing that this would lead to a duel. Sheridan took up 
the challenge and drove to Matthews’ lodgings in London 
and the duel took place in a tavern nearby. It ended in 
victory for Sheridan and Matthews then apologized for his 
behaviour. He retired to Wales, but there his friends 
persuaded him to challenge Sheridan to a second duel. 
This he did, and the two rivals met again at Kingsdown, 
one of the hills near Bath. This time Matthews got the 
better of Sheridan and wounded him very seriously. He 
was taken to a nearby inn and a doctor was called. 
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Meanwhile, Elizabeth was at Oxford where she was to 
sing in a concert. Her father kept the newspapers out of 
her sight, so that when she appeared on the concert plat- 
form she knew nothing of her lover’s danger, although all 
the audience did. She looked so lovely and sang so sweetly 
that many who listened were in tears. It was only on the 
way home to Bath that a clergyman, a friend of the family, 
told her as gently as possible all that had happened. 
Naturally she was terribly upset and cried out that she 
was Richard’s wife and must be allowed to nurse him. 
Richard recovered but even now both fathers refused to 
hear of the marriage, Mr Linley because he wanted his 
daughter to go on being a singer (which she herself hated) - 
and Mr-Sheridan because he thought his clever son, 
Richard, should marry someone of higher rank than a 
concert singer. Richard’s father even went so far as to take 
the young man off to Waltham Abbey in Essex, while 
Mr Linley carried off his daughter to Wells for a time. 
The lovers did manage some secret meetings and letters 
through friends, although Sheridan had promised his 
father not to see or write to Elizabeth. She was now 
singing at Covent Garden and Richard may have come 
up to London to see her. Major Matthews now appeared 
again at Bath and published an account of the second duel 
which made him appear as an honourable gentleman and 
Sheridan as the opposite. At this, the young man, Richard, 
would have fought a third duel, but his friends managed 
to stop him, and at last Matthews gave up his interference. 
_At length Mr Linley also agreed to the marriage of his 
daughter and though Mr Sheridan, senior, still refused 
his consent, the beautiful Elizabeth Linley finally wedded 
her husband the second time publicly in London on 13th 
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April 1773. She was then only twenty and he was twenty- 
two. Richard Brinsley Sheridan soon became a very 
successful playwright in London and in his most famous 
play, “The Rivals’, the scene is set in Bath. The plot of the 
play is a little like the story of Sheridan’s own romance 
and it gives us a picture of how people behaved then. 
Here is a bit from the first scene: 


ACT I, SCENE I 
Coachman and Fag (Captain Absolute’s servant) 


COACH: But pray, Mr Fag, what kind of a place is this Bath >—I 
ha’ heard a deal of it—here’s a mort of merry-making—hey ? 
FAG: Pretty well, Thomas, pretty well—’tis a good lounge; in the 
morning we go to the pump-room (though neither my master 
nor I drink the waters); after breakfast we saunter on the Parades 
or play a game of billiards; at night we dance: but d——n the 
place, I’m tired of it; their regular hours stupefy me—not a fiddle 
or a card after eleven!—however, Mr Faulkland’s gentleman 
and I keep it up a little in private parties;—Ill introduce you 

there, Thomas—you'll like him much. 

COACH: Sure I know Mr Du-peign—you know his master is to 
marry Madam Julia. 

FAG: I had forgot—But, Thomas, you must polish a little—indeed 
you must—Here now—this wig!—what the devil do you do 
with a wig, Thomas ?—none of the London whips of any degree 
of ton wear wigs now. 

COACH: More’s the pity! more’s the pity, I say—Odd’s life! when 
I heard how the lawyers and doctors had took to their own hair, 
I thought how ’twould go next: Odd rabbit it! when the fashion 
had got foot on the Bar, I guess’d ’twould mount to the Box!— 
but ’tis all out of character, believe me, Mr Fag: and look’ee, 
I'll never gi’ up mine—the lawyers and doctors may do as they 
will. > 
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Later in the play, a blustering gentleman called Bob 
Acres is persuaded by Sir Lucius O’Trigger to challenge 
Ensign Beverley to a duel, because Acres thinks that this 
man has stolen the affections of his lady, Lydia Languish. 
Actually, Beverley is the same person as Captain Jack 
Absolute and everything gets into a muddle. The duel is 
to take place in King’s Mead Fields at twilight because 
duelling was really forbidden in Bath since Beau Nash’s 
reign; they had to hide their swords, too, for Captain 
Absolute says, ‘A sword seen in the streets of Bath would 
raise as great an alarm as a mad dog.’ Here is part of 
Act V, Scene III, about the duel: 


KING’S MEAD FIELDS 
Sir Lucius and Acres, with pistols 


ACRES: By my valour! then, Sir Lucius, forty yards is a good dis- 
tance. Odds levels and aims !—TI say it is a good distance. 

SIR LUC: Is it for Muskets or small field-pieces ? Upon my con- 
science, Mr Acres, you must leave these things to me. Stay now 
—Ill show you. (Measures paces along the stage.) There now, 
that is a very pretty distance—a pretty gentleman’s distance. 

ACRES: Z ds! we might as well fight in a sentry-box! I tell you, 
Sir Lucius, the farther he is off, the cooler I shall take my aim. 

SIR LUC: Faith! then I suppose you would aim at him best of all 
if he was out of sight! 

ACRES: No. Sir Lucius, but I should think forty or eight- and 
thirty yards 

SIR LUC: Pho! Pho! nonsense! three or four feet between the 

mouths of your pistols is as good as a mile. 

ACRES: Odds bullets, no!—by my valour! there is no merit in 
killing him so near: no, my dear Sir Lucius, let me bring him 
down at a long shot: a long shot, Sir Lucius, if you love me! 

SIR LUC: Well—the gentleman’s friend and I must settle that. But 
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tell me now, Mr Acres, in case of an accident, is there any little 
will or commission I could execute for you ? 

ACRES: I am much obliged to you, Sir Lucius—but I don’t 
understand—— 

SIR LUC: Why, you may think there’s no being shot at without. a 
little risk, and if an unlucky bullet should carry a quietus with 
it—I say it will be no time then to be bothering you about family 
matters. 

ACRES: A quietus! 

SIR LUC: For instance, now—if that should be the case—would 
you choose to be pickled and sent home ?—or would it be the 
same to you to lie here in the Abbey ? I’m told there is very snug 
lying in the Abbey. 

ACRES: Pickled!—snug lying in the Abbey! Odds tremors! Sir 
Lucius, don’t talk so! 

SIR LUC: I suppose, Mr Acres, you never were engaged in an 
affair of this kind before ? 

ACRES: No, Sir Lucius, never before. 

SIR LUC: Ah! that’s a pity—there’s nothing like being used to a 
thing. Pray now, how would you receive the gentleman’s shot ? 

ACRES: Odds files !—I’ve practised that—there, Sir Lucitus—there. 
(Puts himself in an attitude.) A side-front, hey ? Odds! Pll make 
myself small enough; I'll stand edgeways. 

SIR LUC: Now—yow’re quite out—for if you stand so when I take 
my aim—— (Levelling at him.) 

ACRES: Z——ds! Sir Lucius—are you sure it is not cocked ? 

SIR LUC: Never fear. 

ACRES: But—but—you don’t know—it may go off of its own head! 

SIR LUC: Pho! be easy. Well, now, if I hit you in the body, my 
bullet has a double chance—for if it misses a vital part of your 
right side, ’twill be very hard if it don’t succeed on the left! 

ACRES: A vital part! 

SIR LUC: But there—fix yourself so (placing him)—let him see the 
broad-side of: your full front—there—now a ball or two may 
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pass clean through your body, and never do any harm at all. 

ACRES: Clean through me!—a ball or two clean through me! 

SIR LUC: Aye—may be—and it is much the genteelest attitude 
into the bargain. 

ACRES: Look’ee! Sir Lucius—I’d just as lieve be shot in an awk- 
ward posture as a genteel one—so, by my valour! I will stand 
edgeways. 

SIR LUC (Looking at his watch): Sure they don’t mean to disappoint 
us. Hah!—no, faith—I think I see them coming. 

ACRES: Hey!—what—coming! 

SIR LUC: Aye—who are those yonder getting over the stile ? 

ACRES: There are two of them, indeed!—we—let them come— 
hey, Sir Lucius !—we—we—we—we—won’t run. 

SIR LUC: Run! 

ACRES: Nothing—nothing—my dear friend—my dear Sir Lucius 
—but I—I—I don’t feel quite so bold, somehow, as I did. 

SIR LUC: Oh, fie!—consider your honour. 

ACRES: Aye—true—my honour. Do, Sir Lucius, edge in a word or 
two every now and then about my honour. 

SIR LUC: Well, here they’re coming. (Looking.) 

ACRES: Sir Lucius—if I wa’n’t with you, I should almost think I 
was afraid—if my valour should leave me! Valour will come and 
go. 

SIR LUC: Then pray keep it fast, while you have it. 

ACRES: Sir Lucius—I doubt it is going—yes—my valour is 
certainly going! it is sneaking off! I feel it oozing out as it were 
at the palms of my hands! 

SIR LUC: Your honour—your honour. Here they are. 

ACRES: Oh, Mercy!—now—that I was safe at Clod Hall! or could 
be shot before I was aware! 


Enter Faulkland and Absolute 
SIR LUC: Gentlemen, your most obedient. Hah!—what Captain 
Absolute! So, I suppose, Sir, you are come here, just like 
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myself—to do a kind office, first for your friend—then to 
proceed to business on your own account. 

ACRES: What, Jack!—my dear Jack!—my dear friend! 

ABS: Heark’ee, Bob, Beverley’s at hand. 

SIR LUC: Well, Mr Acres, I don’t blame your saluting the gentle- 
man civilly—So, Mr Beverley (to Faulkland) if you’ll choose 
your weapons, the captain and I will measure the ground. 

FAULK: My weapons, sir ? 

ACRES: Odds life! Sir Lucius, I’m not going to fight Mr Faulkland; 
these are my particular friends. 

In the end the tangle was sorted out and everything ends 


happily. 
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Taking the Waters 


I wonder if you know how Bath got its name and when ? 
It was the Anglo-Saxons who gave the place the name of 
Hoete Bathum. Why did the Anglo-Saxons call it this ? I 
expect you know the answer to that question. It was 
because the Anglo-Saxons found here the hot baths which 
had been built several hundreds of years before by the , 
Romans. The Romans called Bath Aquae Sulis, which 
means waters of Sul. (Sul was a British goddess.) So it 
was the hot springs which gave Bath both its Latin and its 
English (or Anglo-Saxon) name. ; 

There are three springs quite close together in the 
centre of the city and you can still see the one called 
King’s Spring gushing straight out of the earth all hot 
and steaming, just as it has done for millions of years. 
Isn’t it amazing to think that this water comes spouting 
up from the deep places of the earth? That is why it is 
so hot (the temperature is 120° F.). The amount of water 
that pours out and its temperature are always the same. 
Together, the three springs pour out half a million gallons 
every day. Not only is the water hot, but it also has 
mineral salts in it which give it a peculiar taste. We do 
not know exactly who first discovered these wonderful 
“springs, but there is a story told about it which was firmly 
believed to be true by the people of Bath in the eighteenth 
century. Here is the story. 
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Long ago, before the Romans came, there was a British 
King called Lud Hudibras and his son and heir was named 
Bladud. Unfortunately, the prince became a leper and so 
was banished from the Court. He wandered out into the 
world and came to Keynsham, a village near Bath. Here 
he persuaded one of the men of the village to give him 
work looking after his pigs. So Bladud the prince became a 
swineherd, but soon he discovered that the pigs had 
caught leprosy from him. He was afraid that his master 
would be angry about this, so he asked leave to take the 
pigs across the River Avon, saying that there were finer 
acorns there. The royal swineherd took the pigs across a 
ford, now called Swineford, and up to the hills above. The 
pigs, however, had sniffed the mineral springs and rushed 
down the hill to the bogs where the hot springs gushed 
out. They rolled and wallowed in the mud and their 
keeper had to entice them back to their pens with a bag of 
acorns. He washed off the mud and lo and behold, all the 
leprosy had gone! His pigs were cured! Of course, the 
prince rushed back to the springs and bathed there him- 
self and, to his great joy, he too was cured. He returned to 
Court and was greeted with delight, and succeeded his 
father as king. Then he cleaned out the hot springs and 
built baths and a splendid city. 

So, according to this story, Bladud was the founder of 
Bath and there is a statue of him in the King’s Bath today. 
Like most legends, there is probably some truth in the 
story and it shows that the Ancient Britons had probably 
discovered the springs and found that the waters cured 
skin diseases, but I do not think that they built any baths 
or a town. That was done by the Romans. 

How delighted the Romans must have been when they 
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came upon the hot springs! They did not like the cold, 
damp British weather at all. After the sunshine and blue 
skies of the Mediterranean lands they felt as though they 
were exiled, but now they could have the comfort of 
bathing in the hot springs; it was one of their favourite 
pastimes. Just as today people watch TV or sport, so the 
Romans went to the baths. There they met their friends, 
discussed the news of the day and had a course of bathing 
and anointing with oil and massage, rather like you would 
have if you went to a Turkish Bath today. So the Romans 
built a wonderful series of baths at Bath, some of which 
you can still see today. They also built a small town round 
the baths, but most of this is buried under the present - 
streets and buildings. 

After the Romans had left Britain, the Anglo-Saxons 
came and conquered the British and, as conquerors so 
often do, they made the town of Aquae Sulis into a ruin. 
The baths and temples and houses were so damaged that 
the place became again almost a wild bog, as in the story 
of Bladud. The Roman Baths gradually became over- 
grown and were hidden from sight and no longer used. I 
don’t think the Anglo-Saxons were very fond of bathing, 
or even washing! 

Centuries went by. The hot springs were once again 
discovered as a cure for diseases and more baths were 
built, though not such grand ones as the Romans had 
made. 

A visitor in Tudor times, John Leland, says there were 
three baths, the Cross Bath, the Hot Bath and the King’s 
Bath. They were all open to the sky and as you could look 
over the rails from the streets above, it was rather a 
temptation to mischievous people to throw things into 
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The Great Roman Bath as it is today 


the water. One writer reports that ‘the baths were like so 
many bear gardens. Dogs, cats and even human creatures 
were hurled over the rails into the water, while people 
were bathing in it!’ 

A little while before Queen Anne’s visit to Bath, about 
1687, there was a very enterprising lady called Celia 
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Fiennes who travelled from Newton Toney to Bath by 
coach. She was a clever person and wrote down all sorts 
of interesting details, but her grammar was shaky, as you 
can see. This is what she says about the Baths: “There is 
five Baths; the hot bath, the most hot springs, its but 
small and built all round, which makes it the hotter; out 
of it runs the water into a bath called the Lepers; the third 
bath is called the Cross Bath which is something bigger 
than the former and not so hot; the cross in the middle 
has seats round it for the gentlemen to sit and round the 
walls are arches with seats for the ladies—all stone and the 
seat is stone and if you think the seat is too low they raise 
it with a cushion as they call it, another stone, but indeed ° 
the water bears you up that the seat seems as easy as a 
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down cushion; before the arch the ladies used to have a 
laced toilet high up on the top of the arch, and so to shelter 
their heads even to the water if they please; you generally 
sit up to the neck in water, this Cross Bath is much the 
coolest and is used mostly in the heat of summer; there 
are galleries round the top that the company that does not 
bathe that day walks in and looks over into the bath on 
their acquaintance and company. There are such a 
number of guides to each bath, of women to wait on the 
ladies and of men to wait on the gentlemen, and they keep 
their due distance; there is a serjeant belonging to the 
baths, that all the bathing time walks in the galleries and 
takes notice order is observed, and punishes the rude, and 
most people of fashion send to him when they begin to 
bathe, then he takes particular care of them and compli- 
ments you every morning, which deserves its reward at 
the end of the season. When you would walk about the 
bath I used to have a woman guide or two to lead me, for 
the water is so strong it will quickly tumble you down; 
and then you have two of the men guides at a distance 
about the bath to clear the way; at the sides of the arches 
are rings that you may hold by and so walk a little way, 
but the springs bubble up so fast and so strong and are so 
hot up against the bottoms of one’s feet, especially in that 
they call the Kitching in the King’s Bath, which is a great 
cross with seats in the middle and many hot springs riseth 
there; the King’s Bath is very large, as large as the rest 
put together, in it is the hot pump that persons are 
pumped at for lameness or on their heads for palsies; I saw 
one pumped, they put on a broad-brimmed hat with the 
crown out so as the brims cast off the water from the face; 
they are pumped in the bath; one of the men guides 
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pumps, they have two pence I think, for a hundred pumps, 
the water is scalding hot out of the pump, the arms or 
legs are more easily pumped; the ladies go into the bath 
with garments made of a fine yellow canvas, which is 
stiff and made large with great sleeves like a parson’s 
gown, the water fills it up so that it is borne off that your 
shape is not seen, it does not cling close as other linen 
which looks sadly in the poorer sort that go in their own 
linen; the gentlemen have drawers and waistcoats of the 
same sort of canvas; this is the best linen, for the bath 
water will change any other yellow; when you go out of 
the bath you go within a door that leads to steps which you 
ascend by degrees, that are in the water, then the door is ’ 
shut which shuts down into the water a good way, so you 
are in a private place, where you still ascend several more 
steps, and let your canvas drop off by degrees unto the 
water, which your woman guide takes off and the mean- 
time your maid flings a garment of flannel, made like a 
nightgown, with great sleeves, over your head and the 
guide takes the tail and so pulls it on you just as you rise up 
the steps, and your other garment drops off you, so you 
are wrapped up in flannel and your nightgown on the top, 
your slippers, and so you are set in a chair which is brought 
into the rooms, which are called slips and there are chim- 
neys in them, you may have fires; there are several parts of 
the sides of the bath for the conveniency of persons going 
in and out of the bath decently, and at the top of the stairs 
stands a woman that lays a woollen cloth for you to set 
your bare feet, and also to give you attendance; the chairs 
that you go in are a low seat and with frames round over 
your head, and all covered inside and out with red baize 
and a curtain drawn before of the same which makes it 
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close and warm; then a couple of men with staves take and 
carry you to your lodging and set you at your bedside 
where you go to bed and lay and sweat some time as you 
please; your own maids and the maids of the house get 
your fire and wait on you till you rise to get out of your 
sweat. The baths are all emptied as soon as the company 
goes out, which is about ten or eleven of the clock in the 
morning, then by sluices they empty at once the bath, so 
it fills again, I have seen all the springs bubble up as thick 
out of the ground when the baths have been empty, the 
bottom is gravel; so they will be full for the evening if the 
company would go in again.’ 

Taking the waters, both bathing in them and drinking 
them, very soon became one of the entertainments of 
Bath in the eighteenth century, just as it had been in the 
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days of the Romans. People who were well wanted to be 
in the fashion and, as you have read in the first chapter, 
the day’s entertainments began with bathing. As you 
would expect, “The New Bath Guide’ has some amusing 
lines about this. Here is what Simpkin Blunderhead writes 
to his mother: 


‘This morning, dear mother, as soon as ’twas light, 

I was awakened by a noise that astonished me quite. 
For in Tabitha’s chamber I heard such a clatter, 

I could not conceive what the Deuce was the matter; 
And, would you believe it, I went up and found her 
In a blanket with two lusty fellows around her, 
Who both were a-going to carry her off in 

A little black box just the size of a coffin: 

Pray tell me, says I, what you’re doing of there ? 
Why, master, ’tis hard to be bilked of our fare, 

And so we were thrusting her into a chair: 

We don’t see no reason for using us so, 

For she bade us come hither and now she won’t go: 
We’ve earned all the fare, for we both came and knocked her 
Up, as soon as ’twas light, by the advice of the doctor; 

And this is a job that we often go after 

For ladies that choose to go into the water. 

But pray, says I, Tabitha, what is your drift ? 

To be covered in flannel instead of a shift? 

Tis all by the doctor’s advice I suppose 

That nothing is left to be seen but your nose: 

I think, if you really intend to go in, 

*T would do you more good if you stripped to the skin, 

And if you’ve a mind for a frolic, i’ faith, 

Pll just stop and see you jump into the bath. 

So they hoisted her down just as safe and as well 

And as snug as a hodmandod rides in his shell: 
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I fain would have gone to see Tabitha dip 

But they turned at a corner and gave me the slip.’ 
(NAUGHTY SIMPKIN HIDES AND PEEPS AT THE LADIES UNDRESSING.) 
‘Oh, twas pretty to see them all put on their flannels 
And then take the water like so many spaniels 

And though all the while it grew hotter and hotter 

They swam just as if they were hunting an otter. 

*T was a glorious sight to behold the fair sex 

All wading with gentlemen up to their necks, 

And view them so prettily tumble and sprawl 

In a great smoking kettle as big as our hall: 

And today many persons of rank and condition 

Were boiled by command of an able physician. 

But, what is surprising, no mortal ’ere viewed 

Anyone of the physical gentlemen stewed: (THE DOCTORS) 
Since the day that King Bladud first found out the bogs, 
And thought them so good for himself and his hogs, 
Not one of the faculty ever has tried 

These excellent waters to cure his own hide.’ 


Not many who came to take the waters at Bath were 
mischievous like Simpkin. Many were really ill and came 
to be cured, but poor folk could not afford to come and 
pay for lodging and chairmen, as Celia Fiennes had done, 
or like Tabitha. Was anything done to help them? Of 
course, there was no National Health Service then, but as 
early as 1597 Parliament had granted the right to use the 
baths at Bath to the diseased poor folk of England. So 
poor people came flocking and the trouble was that the 
town was then overrun by beggars, and another Act of 
Parliament said that any patients who stayed in Bath 
after their treatment was over would be arrested as rogues 
and vagabonds. Meanwhile, in 1716, Lady Elizabeth 
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Hastings and two friends, Mr Hoare and Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, suggested the idea. of a hospital. Beau Nash took 
up the scheme eagerly and began collecting subscriptions. 
Here is the story of how he shamed a duchess into 
being generous in her subscription, as told by Goldsmith. 
‘A lady entered who is more remarkable for her wit than 
her charity, and not being able to pass by him unobserved, 
she gave him a pat with her fan and said: ““You must put 
down a trifle for me, Nash, for I have no money in my 
pocket.” “Yes, Madam,” says he, “that I will with 
pleasure, if your Grace will tell me when to stop.” Then, 
taking a handful of guineas out of his pocket, he began to 
tell them into his white hat. “One, two, three, four, five.” 
“Hold,” says the Duchess, “Consider what you are 
about.” “Consider your rank and fortune, Madam,” says 
Nash, and continued telling, “‘six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten.” Here the Duchess called again and seemed angry. 
“Pray compose yourself, Madam,” cried Nash, ‘and 
don’t interrupt the work of charity; eleven, twelve, thir- 
teen, fourteen, fifteen.”’ Here the Duchess stormed and 
caught hold of his hand. “‘Peace, Madam,” says Nash, 
“You shall have your name written in letters of Gold, 
Madam, and upon the front of the building, Madam. 
Sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty.” “I won’t 
pay a farthing more,” says the Duchess. “‘Charity hides a 
multitude of sins,” replied Nash, “‘twenty-one, twenty- 
two, twenty-three, twenty-four, twenty-five.” ‘“Nash,” 
says she, “I protest you’ve frightened me out of my wits. 
_ Lord, I shall die!’ “Madam, you will never die with 
doing good, and if you do it will be the better for you,” 
answered Nash, and was about to proceed; but per- 
ceiving Her Grace had lost all patience, a parley ensued, 
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when he agreed to stop his hand and compound with Her 
Grace for thirty guineas.’ 

Beau Nash, Dr Oliver and Ralph Allen all helped by 
collecting and giving money and so plans were drawn up 
and passed by the Committee and Mr Nash was asked to 
lay the plans before the King, George II, and gain his 
consent. This was done and the architect, John Wood, 
promised to give ‘all the several drafts, plans and other 
papers relating to the hospital at Bath, together with my 
care, labour and expenses of surveying and directing of the 
said hospital as a free gift and benefaction’. So you see 
there were no architect’s fees to pay. Ralph Allen also 
promised to give all the stone required and to deliver it 
free at his wharf at Dolemead. The land was bought and, 
on 6th July 1738, the Rt Hon William Pulteney laid the 
foundation stone; on it was inscribed ‘God prosper this 
charitable undertaking’. The bells of the Abbey rang and 
the workmen were all given a present; the trustees and 
subscribers met at the Rummer Tavern after the ceremony 
to drink His Majesty’s health. 

On the next page is a picture of the main entrance 
to the hospital. In the stone triangle at the top is a carving 
of the story of the Good Samaritan. This part of the 
building is exactly the same today as when it was built. 
The hospital was ready to receive patients in May 1742, 
and there was room for 150, but the number admitted 
depended on how much money they had. People who 
lived in Bath were not allowed to be patients in the hospi- 
tal until after 1835. 

As there were no baths inside the hospital, the City 
Corporation allowed their baths to be used and so chair- 
men had to take the patients there and back. The women 
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went to bathe on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and 
the men on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. The 
chairmen were paid £12 per annum and given a greatcoat 
and hat once a year. Sometimes the chairmen took their 
patients for a spree in the town and they all got drunk in 
a tavern. So a rule was made that all patients must wear a 
brass disc with the name of their ward on it whenever 
they went out. Keepers of inns were also warned that they 
must not serve patients with drinks. Another rule said 
that ‘all patients belonging to this hospital are forbid to 
swim, dive, or behave disorderly’. 

The nurses were paid £8 a year and also the cooks. The 
matron received £20 and her food, lodging and washing. 
The first doctors who served the hospital were Dr Oliver, 
Dr Harrington and Dr Rayner, and also Mr Pierce, the 
surgeon. Here is a picture of Dr Oliver and Mr Pierce 
examining patients; this picture, 
painted in 1742, still hangs in the 
hospital. 
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Medicines used in the hospital were written down in the 
Apothecary’s Account Book. These are some of the 
ingredients—rosebuds, rosemary flowers, mint, valerian, 
sage and vipers at 33d. each. 

The hospital was founded to help poor people. Rich and 
famous people also came and lived in Bath, so that they 
could take the waters. Many members of the Royal Family 
stayed at Bath, too, for their health. The Prince of Orange 
came in 1734, and upon his recovery Beau Nash arranged 
for a small obelisk to be set up near the Abbey in a grove 
which has ever since been called Orange Grove. The 
inscription on the obelisk is in Latin. This is what it means 
in English: ‘In memory of the happy restoration of the 
health of the Prince of Orange through the favour of God 
and to the great joy of Britain, by drinking the Bath water, 
1734. In 1738, Frederick, the Prince of Wales, came to 
Bath and was so pleased with his stay that he gave Beau 
Nash a large gold, enamelled snuff-box as a present. 
Afterwards the ‘King of Bath’ again arranged for another 
obelisk to be set up in Queen Square in honour of the 
Prince’s visit. One of our most famous Prime Ministers, 
William Pitt the Elder, had very bad gout and so he came 
to Bath to take the waters. After several visits, he took a 
house in Bath (7/8, The Circus), and he became M.P. for 
the city. When he was given the title Earl of Chatham he 
went to sit in the House of Lords. Later, his son, the 
younger Pitt, also lived in Bath at 11, Laura Place, which 
today is called Pitt House. Two of our greatest soldiers of 
the eighteenth century also lived in Bath for a time. 
Robert Clive, who made his name so famous in India, 
lived at 14, The Circus (1760-64) ‘with all the little Clives 
about him’. General Wolfe, the hero of Quebec, stayed at 
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5, Trim Street, and after his death on the battlefield of 
the Heights of Abraham, the citizens of Bath set up his 
military emblems over the door of this house. 

Admiral Nelson, at the end of the century, took a house 
at 2, Pierrepont Street, for a short time and, after his 
death at Trafalgar, his widow used to drive round the city 
in a funeral carriage. 

Princes and princesses, statesmen and soldiers, poets 
and painters, authors and actors, they all came to the City 
of Bath. Many of them were entertained as guests by 
Ralph Allen, the man whose story is told in the next 
chapter. 


Plaster decoration on a ceiling in 9, The Circus 
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Rebuilding the City of Bath 


Ralph Allen was an energetic man who had lots of good 
ideas. Although he came to Bath from Cornwall as a poor 
boy, he made his fortune and became the leading citizen 
of Bath. How did he do this ? First of all by hard work and 
enterprise in reforming the postal service. At that time it 
was very slow and badly managed. Letters were carried 
over long, roundabout routes and cost a great deal to send. 


So when Allen was appointed Postmaster in Bath he made - 


a plan for linking up all parts of England in one postal 
service, so that letters could be sent direct from one 
county to another, which would be both quicker and 
cheaper. This, Allen argued, would mean that more 
people would send letters by post and so the Government 
would get more money from the charges made. He ex- 
plained his idea to the Government and offered to pay for 
starting the plan himself. His plan was accepted and he 
was sold the right to run the postal service for all letters in 
England and Wales which had to travel on cross-country 
roads (that is, roads which crossed the main roads from 
London to the chief cities) and also what were called bye- 
_ way letters being sent from one place to another on the 
London to Bath Road (now A.4). Ralph Allen took a great 
risk over this plan, as he had to pay out a lot of money to 
all the men he employed, and for three years he lost his 
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money, partly because his 
men were so dishonest, 
but he did not give up. He 
was a very hard worker 
and clever at planning 
things and gradually he 
was proved to be right. 
The new postal system 
began to make a profit, as 
he had said it would, and 
this increased year by year. 
Allen worked hard, too, # << eee 
to prevent people from _ Ralph Allen 
cheating the Post Office, as they had been doing very often. 
In the beginning Allen lost money, but now he was making 
a lot of money and, although he paid the Government a 
higher price each time they granted him the right to run 
the post, he still went on making money and so became a 
very rich man. He made his fortune honestly and by hard 
work, which was very useful indeed to everyone. 

Ralph Allen had another good idea. He knew that the 
hills round the City of Bath, especially Coombe Down, 
were capped with a kind of stone which is very good for 
building. It is called oolitic limestone (oolitic comes from 
the Greek word oon, meaning an egg, and the word 
oolitic means egglike; if you can look at a piece of this 
limestone under a magnifying-glass you will see that the 
separate grains are egg-shaped). As usual, Ralph Allen 
was full of clever schemes for digging out this stone, 
cutting it, and then transporting it. He invented a machine 
for lifting the heavy blocks and moving them down the 
hillside to the River Avon. (Do you remember that in the 
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last chapter he delivered the stone for the hospital at his 
wharf at Dolemead ?) Below is a picture of his tramway. 
At first people did not think that this Bath stone would 
be good for building, so Ralph Allen decided to build a 
new house of it for himself to show how splendid it was. 
This house was called Prior Park and there is a picture of 
it on page 61. Ralph Allen was proved right about Bath 
stone and soon it was not only being used for all the new 
buildings in Bath, but also being shipped to Bristol, 
London and other places. Ever since then the trade in 
Bath stone has flourished. 


Ae AGB Exes te 
Ralph Allen’s tramway 


Ralph Allen had opened the Combe Down quarries and 
he also found an architect called John Wood, who had 
some grand ideas for rebuilding the City of Bath. At the 

_beginning of the eighteenth century, the City was not 
much more than a few narrow, cobbled streets round the 
Abbey and the Baths, huddled inside the old walls and 
gates 
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Aquae Sulis—A map of Bath drawn in Fuly 1723 by William Stukely 


Now that fashionable visitors came to Bath in such 
crowds, new houses were needed, and better lodgings too. 
So Allen and Wood began their work of building, using 
the Combe Down stone, and their ideas were so splendid 
that today people come from all over the world to see the 
lovely eighteenth-century streets and buildings in Bath. 
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What were John Wood’s ideas about architecture ? 
First of all, he wanted to-plan and build in Bath a city 
which would be like Aquae Sulis, in the days of the 
Romans, or rather a city such as he imagined Aquae Sulis 
had been. He wanted to have a Royal Forum (or open 
paved square), temples, triumphal arches, amphitheatres 
or circuses and, of course, grand baths. Actually most of 
this scheme was never carried out, as there was no money 
to pay for it, but it was a good thing that Wood began with 
grand ideas, as it helped him in the planning of new streets 
and squares and the building of the new houses so 
urgently needed. 

Now let us look at some drawings to find out whether 
the eighteenth-century buildings in Bath are at all like 
Roman architecture: 


The Front of the Pump Room in 1829 


Are these two buildings 
alike ? If so, in what way ? I 
can see three ways. Can you? 
First, both have a triangle at 
the top: this is called a pedi- 
ment and there is a picture of == 
another one in Bath on page §& 
42. Secondly, both buildings 
are decorated with pillars. 
Thirdly, the pillars have 
leaves carved at the top of 
them on what is called the 
capital; these leaves are 
copied from a plant called === 
acanthus and pillars which | 
are decorated with them are ——=——— 
called Corinthian p illars. A Roman Temple at Nimes 
Now if you look at the next drawings you will see clearly 
the different ways in which both the Roman and 
eighteenth-century architects finished their pillars (actually 
the Romans copied these ideas from the Greeks, as you 
will know if you have looked at pictures of Greek temples). 
The double curl or spiral on the Ionic capital was 
probably copied from a ram’s horns or a snail-shell. Now 
—_ ——— that you know about these three 


iN BED kinds of pillars, you will be able 
Ross 


(a) Corinthian, (b) Doric and (c) Ionic capitals 


to recognise them both in other pictures in this book 
and also when you look at buildings in your nearest 
town. 

Let us look now at some of the most famous parts of 
Bath built by John Wood and his son. First of all, here 
is Queen Square: 


Queen Square in 1784 


This is a picture of the grand North Side of the Square 
as it looked in 1784. Can you see the pediment ? What 
kind of pillars are these ? Queen Square is on a slope, like 
so much of Bath, and out of the Square runs Gay Street, 
northwards up a very steep hill to a flat area. Here the 
Woods built the world-famous Circus, which so as- 
tonished Tobias Smollett, an eighteenth-century doctor 
and novelist, that he said it was like the Colosseum in 
Rome turned inside out. The Colosseum was built for 
gladiator fights and other Roman sports: the Circus is a 
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Map of Bath today naming places mentioned in this book 
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The Ci 


huge circle of tall houses all joined together except where 
the three roads cut the circle. Now study this picture of 
the Circus as it was in 1773. What do you notice about it ? 

Leading out of the Circus to the West is Brock Street 
(you should look up these streets on the map on page 53) 
and at the end of this you come to something which every 
visitor to Bath wants to see, the Royal Crescent. This is a 
magnificent terrace of houses, built at the top of a slope, 
with a beautiful view to the south. There are thirty houses 
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joined together in the whole crescent, each with four 
storeys, and the sight of this great sweep of building, so 
beautifully proportioned, all in honey-coloured Bath 
stone, is most impressive. On the next page is a picture 
of part of this crescent. Several other beautiful crescents 
were built later; it was a clever idea of Wood’s to use the 
small flat terraces up the hillside in this way. 

So the little mediaeval city of Bath began to grow and 
change, spreading up the hills to the north-west. The old 
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walls and gates were in the way of all these plans for 
expanding and so they were pulled down and only the 
street names today show where they once stood (except 
for a small piece of the mediaeval wall left in the street 
called Borough Walls and the archway of the East Gate 
near the river). Within the old city, too, came great 
changes. As you have read in the first chapter, a ‘hand- 
some pavement’ was laid near the Abbey. This was the 
North Parade. Can you guess why it was given this name ? 
Soon after, another fine terrace of houses and another 
handsome pavement were built to the south and this was 
called the South Parade. Then came the idea of building a 
new bridge across the River Avon on the east side of the 
city. 

The new bridge was designed by Robert Adam and it 
has shops on either side of it like a street, so that you 
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cannot see the river as you cross the bridge. (Do you 
know of another bridge like this ?) It was named Pulteney 
Bridge, because Sir William Pulteney, later Lord Bath, 
owned all this land near the river. 

Now Bath could grow eastwards; the new bridge led to 
Argyle Street, then Laura Place, which has a fountain in 
the centre, and beyond to a fine, very wide street, called 
Great Pulteney Street. At the end of this, facing up the 
street, is a charming 
little building, which 
was a pavilion for the 
Sydney Gardens ‘Vaux- 
hall’, where the fashion- 
able ladies and gentle- 
men walked and talked, 
drank tea, and listened 
to concerts. (If syou 
have read ‘London in 

MBE BE ma = the Eighteenth Century’ 

Sydney Gardens Pavilion (now a Museum) in this series, you will 
know about the London Vauxhall.) 

From Great Pulteney Street, they made more new 
streets and built houses up Bathwick Hill. Very soon 
Bathwick became the fashionable place to live rather than 
Queen Square or the Royal Crescent. 

All through the eighteenth century the fine new stone 
houses were being built and Bath City spread out up the 
surrounding hills, but still in the centre were the Abbey, 

-the Baths and the Assembly Rooms, where the ladies and 
gentlemen danced and gambled. The first Assembly 
Rooms, used in Beau Nash’s reign, soon proved too small 
and so new and larger ones were built near the Circus. 
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These were designed by John Wood, junior, and were 
opened in 1771. Sheridan danced at the opening ball and 
wrote a poem about all the people who were there too. In 
the last chapter of this book you can read a story about a 
very famous person playing cards there. When these 
beautiful Assembly Rooms were ready, the old ones, near 
the Abbey, were pulled down to make way for the Grand 
Pump Room. This was opened in 1797 by the Duchess of 
York, and if you turn back to page 50 you can see a 
picture of the outside of this building. Below is a picture 
of the inside of the Pump Room as it looked in 1806. 
Can you see that it is built with Corinthian pillars inside 
as well as outside ? In the alcove at the end is a statue of 
Beau Nash. 
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Pump Room 

This chapter began with the story of Ralph Allen, 
who made a fortune and used it to change Bath into a 
most beautiful-city. So let us look at Ralph Allen’s own 
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houses; he had two. His 
town house was very near 
the Abbey and was 
squeezed in between 
other buildings. 

Here Ralph Allen lived 
and worked with his 
brother and here he had 
his office for the Coombe 
Down quarries and the 
postal business. But he 
wanted to have something 
beautiful to look at from 
his windows and so he did 
a curious thing. He built a 
sham castle on the top of 
the hill facing his town 
house so that he could en- 
joy looking at it! There it 
— ae stands to this day and it 
TM an \\ is, of course, called Sham 
Castle! As a matter of 
fact, Ralph Allen was not 
the only person to build an 
imitation ruin in order to make a beautiful scene. Ralph 
Allen’s second house was his grand mansion at Prior 
Park, just up the Lyncombe Valley. On the next page 
is a picture of it. You may wonder whatever he would 
_do with such a huge house, but you remember that he 

wanted to show the beauty of Bath stone and also he 
used Prior Park for entertaining all sorts of famous 
guests, especially poets and writers. 
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The Age of Elegance 


The eighteenth century has often been called the Age of 
Elegance. You remember how Beau Nash worked hard 
to make ladies and gentlemen dress and behave politely at 
the balls in Bath and on the Beau’s monument in the 
Abbey he is called ‘the arbiter of elegance’; that means 
‘the one who decides what is elegant’. John Wood, the 
architect, also worked hard to make the houses and streets 
of Bath beautiful, and we have seen in the last chapter 
how well he succeeded. What about the inside of these 
new houses? Were they elegant too? Let us go inside 
John Wood’s own new house at 24, Queen Square, and 
see what it is like; this is the house in the centre of the 
north side, which is illustrated on page §2. 

Like most of the new houses, this one has four storeys 
and a basement as well. As you enter the front door, you 
come into a large hall with a high ceiling and an archway 
at the farther end, which leads to an inner hall. On either 
side of the halls there are two rooms which have a con- 
necting door; these rooms were used for dining and enter- 
taining. Now we go through to the inner hall and here we 
“see a beautiful, wide staircase made of oak, with three 
balusters to each tread, and newel posts which are finished 
like Doric columns. As we go up the staircase we can see 
that the walls are panelled in wood halfway, with plaster 
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above. On the first floor landing we come to a small ante- 
room and on each side is a double drawing-room, that is 
two rooms used as one. In many of the Bath houses the 
‘withdrawing room’ for the ladies was on the first floor, 
perhaps because they would have a better view of the 
street and could watch the passers-by without being seen 
themselves. If we go on up the staircase, we come to the 
second floor, where we find the bedrooms and dressing- 
rooms for the master and mistress of the house and their 
family. Here the main staircase ends, but there is another 
one, the back stair, which is used by the servants and leads 
up to their bedrooms in the attics. These stairs are steep 
and narrow and if we go down them we shall find that 
they go right down to the basement and here are the 
kitchens. At the back of the house there is a garden and 
also a portico for sedan chairs and at the far end of the 
garden are two small rooms, which were probably waiting- 
rooms for chairmen. Evidently they were not supposed to 
go into the kitchen, while they were waiting for their lady 
passengers! 

Now let us go into John Wood’s dining-room. Here we 
see that he has what he called ‘the modern comfort of 
sash windows’. This kind of window, which pulls up and 
down, worked by pulleys and weights in the frame, was 
invented by an Englishman and became very popular, 
instead of the casement type. Inside the rooms there are 
folding wooden shutters for all the windows; these are 
opened out at night and fastened securely with an iron 
bar, so that no thieves could break in easily. The floor is 
made of the finest Dutch oak boards and the walls are 
panelled with wood and painted. The mantelpiece is made 
of marble and over it is a handsome mirror with a beauti- 
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ful gilt frame. The door has a shining new brass lock and 
there is also a big brass fender with fire-irons to match. 
(What a lot of brass for the servants to clean !) 

We are going to leave 24, Queen Square, now and go to 
see another house that John Wood built specially for 
himself and lived in for the last years of his life. This is 
15, Queen Square. Here there is beautiful plaster work 
decoration in the hall and above the staircase. It was 
probably done by Italian craftsmen—the Francini 
Brothers. Many of the houses in Bath today still have 
lovely plaster work in the ceilings, which was designed 
in the eighteenth century by Robert Adam and his pupils. 
You can often recognise Robert Adam’s work by the light 
and dainty kind of decoration he liked. 

What kind of furniture did they have in these elegant 


The centre of a ceiling in 39, Milsom Street 


new houses ? John Wood himself tells us that oak tables, 
chairs and chests-of-drawers were exchanged for ones 
made of mahogany or walnut tree. So many people wanted 
new furniture for their drawing-rooms and dining-rooms 
and sometimes the best bedrooms as well, that many 
cabinet-makers were very busy. There were more than 
250 in London alone. Three of them have become par- 
ticularly well-known since, because they published 
pattern-books with drawings of their designs for chairs, 
tables, bookcases and many other pieces of furniture. 
Thomas Chippendale published his trade catalogue, called 
“The Director’, in 1754. Here are two chairs, the Ribband 
Back and Chinese, which which are similar to those found 
in this EE 


Later in the eighteenth century, George Hepplewhite 
published ‘The Cabinet-Maker’s and Upholsterer’s 


by Hepplewhite , 
Thomas Sheraton was apprenticed to a cabinet-maker 
and worked as a journeyman, but later he became a draw- 
ing master. He published “The Cabinet-maker’s and 
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Plaster decoration in a room at 28, Rivers Street, Bath 
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Upholsterer’s Drawing Book’ in four parts. Nearly 650 
furniture makers all over the country subscribed to 
Sheraton’s ‘Drawing Book’ and it is this pattern book 
which has given its name to ‘Sheraton’ furniture, though 
nearly all of it was made by other craftsmen. 

Robert Adam designed furniture as well as houses 
and plaster work, because 
he liked to plan a room as a 
whole so that everything 
would go well together. 
Sometimes he used the same 
patterns on the ceiling, the 
carpet and the furniture. 
Some of his favourite pat- 
terns were very like ones 
used by the Greeks and 
Romans, especially the fes- 
toon which is shown oppo- 
site. He was very fond of 
vases and urns and also of 
inlaid patterns made of 
different coloured woods. 
Robert Adam’s ideas were 
copied by many other 
craftsmen. 

Some of the furniture 
made in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was quite plain. Here 
is a secretary-bookcase such 
as Ralph Allen might have 
had at Prior Park in his 
library. 


I wonder if you have noticed that this piece of furniture 
has a pediment at the top just like many eighteenth- 
century buildings, and also at the sides it is carved to look 
like fluted Corinthian pillars? A bureau or secretaire 
would be used by Allen’s guests when they wanted to 
write letters or novels or poems. Alexander Pope wrote a 
lot of poetry whilst staying at Prior Park. 

There was quite a craze in the latter part of the century 
for imitating things brought back from the East by traders. 
Sometimes a whole bedroom was furnished in Chinese 
style with beautiful silk hangings or a Chinese wall-paper 
and japanned furniture. Such a room can still be seen at 
Badminton House, the home of the Duke of Beaufort in 
Gloucestershire, and on the next page is a picture of the 
bedstead which was made for it. 


Japanned commode 
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Bedstead 


This is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum; it was 
probably made by Thomas Chippendale. (One of his 
chair-backs had a Chinese pattern, didn’t it ?). Bedsteads 
were usually big four-posters with curtains which could 
be pulled all round. Clothes were stored in a chest called a 
commode, like the one opposite. . 
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All kinds of new materials were now being used for 
curtains. Silks from China and muslins from India were 
brought to England by traders of the East India Company. 
Carpets, too, were imported from Persia, but they were 
also being made now in England at Wilton and Axminster 
and Durham. The rich people who lived in Bath would 
buy new carpets for their drawing-rooms and perhaps for 
their dining-rooms as well, besides the new furniture. 
The making of china or porcelain from special china 
clay, which was at first copied from the Chinese, also 
started in England at this time. I expect you are so used 
to china at home that you have never thought about how 
it is made. You can easily tell the difference between a 
porcelain cup and saucer and one made of ware. Hold it 
up to the light and put your finger behind it. If you can 
see the shadow of your finger, then the cup and saucer 
is made from china clay. The story of English porcelain 
is very interesting. There were famous potteries started 
at Derby and Chelsea and, of course, in Staffordshire, 
where a group of five towns are still called The Potteries. 
Here at Burslem a very famous craftsman called Josiah 
Wedgwood founded a pottery which is still making beauti- 
ful china and stoneware today. He lived in Bath for a 
time at 39, Westgate Street, and I expect he sold some of 
his lovely vases and tea-sets to the fashionable ladies of 
Bath. These would be kept in a special china cabinet or 
cupboard with glass doors, so that they could be seen in 
the drawing-room. 

You will be surprised, perhaps, to know that the tea- 
caddy was also kept in this room and it was locked. This 
was because tea was very expensive and only the mistress 
of the house would make the tea, lest the servants stole it. 
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The Other Side of the Picture 
or 
The Poor Folk of Bath 


So far, in this book, you have been reading mostly about 
the fashionable people at Bath, who could afford to live in 
the fine new houses and to buy grand clothes and elegant 
furniture. But what about their servants, what kind of life 
did they lead ? You may have noticed in the last chapter 
that the servants’ bedrooms were in the attics, right at the 
top of the house and quite often the tiny windows were 
behind a balustrade or parapet, so they did not give much 
light. If there were not enough bedrooms for the number 
of servants kept, then they had to share a room and a bed. 
There was very little furniture and, of course, no heating; 
they must have been very cold in winter sleeping in these 
little attics. Sometimes the boy who did odd jobs would 
only have a cupboard under the stairs to sleep in! Every 
house had as many servants as the master or mistress 
could afford to keep and there would usually be at least 
one man-servant, a cook or housekeeper, a housemaid and 
a lady’s maid. Do you remember that when Prudence 
Blunderhead came to stay in Bath, she brought with her a 
maid called Tabitha Runt ? Besides these servants, people 
like Ralph Allen, who did a lot of entertaining at Prior 
Park, would have a butler and footmen and also a coach- 
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man and stable-boys to look after the horses; then there 
would be parlour-maids and dairy-maids, laundry-maids, 
scullery-maids, gardeners—in fact a very large staff of 
servants to look after this mansion and its owner! 

It is rather surprising to find that Wood’s plan for the 
basement shows one water closet or lavatory. Few houses 
in the eighteenth century had such modern sanitation, 
although the water closet was invented by Sir John 
Harington in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Perhaps Ralph 
Allen gave more thought to the comfort of his servants 
than most masters, because he had been a poor boy him- 
self. Some people were grateful to their servants and left 
them money or valuable presents in their wills. Dr Oliver, 
the famous doctor, left his coachman, Atkins, something 
which proved very valuable; it was the recipe he had 
invented for a special biscuit! Atkins opened a shop in 
Green Street for selling these ‘Bath Oliver’ biscuits and 
made a fortune and there is a factory in Bath today still 
making them. They are sold all over the world. 
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Do you remember reading in the last chapter that at 
the end of the garden of 24, Queen Square, there were 
two little waiting-rooms for chairmen? These were the 
men who carried sedan chairs, in which elegant ladies and 
invalids travelled about the streets. Sometimes these men 
were rowdy and quarrelsome and tried to charge too 
much, so the Mayor of Bath and two Justices fixed the 
prices, just as taxis today have a meter. Here are some of 
the charges: 

For carrying one person any distance not more than 500 
yards—6d. 

Above 500 and not more than 1,173 yards—1 /- 

Any person may keep the chairman waiting, without paying 
anything for it, as follows: 

In a sixpenny fare—ten minutes. 

In a twelvepenny fare—fifteen minutes. 

All fares to be charged double after midnight. 

Chairmen demanding more fare than they ought or using 
insulting behaviour shall forfeit 20/— or be suspended from 
using their chair for any time up to forty days. 
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and there is a link-boy in 
the picture on page 100. Who were these link-boys, we 
wonder? Perhaps sons of chairmen or shopkeepers or 
innkeepers. 

In the eighteenth century, children did not have to go 
to school, so most of them had very little education. All 
poor children were expected to earn what they could, even 
when they were quite young. 

In Bath there were no factories for children to work 
in, as they were beginning to do in Lancashire and York- 
shire, and the nearest coalmines were at Radstock and 
Kingswood, near Bristol, but boys could find jobs in shops 

~and about the streets, besides work in stables or gardens 
and as chimney-boys. Many girls became domestic ser- 
vants or ladies’ maids. Some served in shops such as 
milliners’ and perhaps the booksellers’. These two kinds 
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of shops were especially important to fashionable ladies, 
for the latest style in hats was always a topic of con- 
versation and also the newest novels, which could be 
borrowed from the circulating libraries run by the book- 
sellers. 

If you had wandered round the streets of Bath in the 
eighteenth century, you would have seen a great difference 
between the new and the old streets. The new ones, like 
Milsom Street, were wide with plenty of light and air, and 
the houses, as we have seen, were grand. The old streets 
near the Abbey and down towards the river were narrow 
and dark and dirty with small houses crowded together. 
You can still see one of these little old houses in Lilliput 
Alley; it has been preserved because here lived a famous 
maker of buns called Sally Lunn. 


It was the poor people who lived in the old houses, 
especially near the river and often their homes must have 
been flooded in winter, for the River Avon often over- 
flowed after heavy rains. Did anyone help people who 
were poor and unfortunate then ? You have read in the 
first chapter that Beau Nash helped poor people many 
times by giving them money himself and by collecting for 
them. Do you remember that when the handloom 
weavers (probably from Bradford-on-Avon or Corsham) 
came to Bath begging for help, he gave them ‘a good 
dinner and a week’s wages to each’? Wages were low then 
and a lot of people were often hungry, cold and ragged. 
If they could not find work, there was no Unemployment 
or Public Assistance money for them, as there is today, so 
they had either to starve, steal or beg. 

There were a great many beggars in Bath always, 
because where there were rich and fashionable folk, they 
had a fairly good chance of doing well. Some of them 
were certainly too lazy to work for their living and 
thought it no shame to themselves to beg boldly for 
money. In fact they were so bold that there was a saying 
‘as bold as a Bath beggar’. These beggars were not allowed 
to stay in the city at night, as they had nowhere to sleep, so 
at dusk they had to go out by the South Gate and find what 
shelter they could in the street called Holloway. Here, too, 
the pick-pockets and other criminals would hide from the 
city Justices, outside the city boundary. None of the 
fashionable ladies of Bath would ever have dared to ven- 
- ture into the poorest streets, even in a sedan chair. 
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Churches and Chapels in Bath 


On 23rd April 1739, there was great excitement in Bath. 
People ran to and fro asking if the news was true; soon the 
streets were full of people and there was a great stir in the 
town. What was all the excitement about ? Had a Royal 
person come to take the waters or was King George II 
expected ? No, but someone famous had come to Bath and 
everyone wanted at least to see him, if not to hear him, 
for rumours had already come to the city of his extra- 
ordinary activities in London. Who was he? His name 
was John Wesley and he had become famous for his 
preaching! That may seem odd to you perhaps, but in 
those days most clergymen read their sermons in church 
and very dull and dead the sermons were, too. Now John 
Wesley was quite different. Like the first disciples, he was 
on fire with love for his Master, Jesus Christ, and he 
wanted to tell everybody about this; he preached what he 
knew to be true and with such power that thousands 
became real Christians. Poor people especially were glad 
to hear him. He knew that the elegant ladies and gay 
gamblers in Bath probably would not listen to him, but 
this did not stop him from trying to convert them. So he 
came to Bath and it is recorded that 4,000 people gathered 
to hear him. He came again on 22nd May and preached to 
1,000 people. Wesley wrote in his ‘Journal’ about this 
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audience: “There were several fine gay things among 
them to whom especially I called ““Awake thou that sleep- 
est and arise from the dead and Christ shall put thee 
nighties 

Wesley came again to Bath on 5th June and this time, 
as he wrote in his ‘Journal’, ‘there was great expectation 
in Bath of what a noted man was to do with me there; 
I was much entreated not to preach because no one knew 
what might happen.’ I wonder if you can guess who the 
noted man in Bath was? Why, of course, it was Beau 
Nash. As you have read, he was called the ‘King of Bath’ 
and so far no one had challenged his authority. Now here 
was this wandering upstart preacher daring to invade his 
very own kingdom and, worse still, daring to tell people 
to give up gambling and cards and running after pleasure. 
The Beau decided that it was time for him to interfere. 
At once the rumour ran round that the Master of Cere- 
monies was going to stop the preaching; a great crowd 
gathered. 


Soon after Wesley had begun to speak, Beau Nash came 
close up to him and said: ‘By what authority do you do 
these things ?? Wesley replied: ‘By the authority of Jesus 
Christ, conveyed to me by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
when he laid his hands upon me and said, ‘“Take thou 
authority to preach the Gospel”.’ Nash then said that 
this sort of preaching frightened people out of their wits. 
Wesley replied: ‘Sir, did you ever hear me preach ?’? Nash 
said: ‘No.’ ‘How, then, can you judge of what you never 
~ heard ?? answered Wesley. ‘Sir, by common report,’ said 
Nash. ‘Common report is not enough. Give me leave, Sir, 
to ask, is not your name Nash ?’ ‘My name is Nash.’ Then 
Wesley replied: ‘Sir, I dare not judge of you by common 
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report.” Beau Nash paused at this, feeling that he was 
getting the worst of it, but then asked: ‘I desire to know 
what these people come here for ?? At which one of them 
answered: ‘Sir, leave him to me. Let an old woman answer 
him. You, Mr Nash, take care of your body. We take 
care of our souls and for the food of our souls we come 
here.’ At this Beau Nash walked away in silence, feeling 
furious, because he looked foolish; so he determined that 
_ next time John Wesley (or one of his followers, who were 
nicknamed Methodists) tried to hold an open-air service 
on the Parade, he would order his orchestra to strike up 
with the National Anthem. He even added French horns 
and kettledrums for the occasion and so drowned the 
voice of the preacher. But the Methodist preaching could 
not be stopped either by opposition or jeering and insults. 

Later in the year 1739, Beau Nash was astonished to 
hear that a titled lady of good birth, indeed an elegant 
lady, the Countess of Huntingdon, had joined the Metho- 
dists! All the fashionable people were amazed at this and 
Nash began to think that perhaps these enthusiastic 
preachers were not to be despised. After some hesitation, 
he went to see the great lady and discussed religion with 
her. She made such an impression upon him that he 
agreed to come to her house one Sunday evening to hear 
the Methodist, George Whitefield; he was going to preach 
in the Countess’s drawing-room, where many fashionable 
people gathered to hear him. Unfortunately the news 
leaked out and soon the gossips were saying that the 
Master of Ceremonies had been converted and become a 
- Methodist. Beau’s gay friends took this as a great joke 
and at once came to offer him mock congratulations and 
they pasted up in the Pump Room verses on Her Ladyship 
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and Mr Nash. They even printed broadsheets announcing 
that the Countess of Huntingdon would preach at the 
Pump Room in the morning and Mr Nash ‘henceforth to 
be known as the Rev. Richard Nash was expected to 
preach in the evening at the Assembly Rooms. It was 
hoped that the audience would be numerous, as a collec- 
tion was intended for the late Master of Ceremonies, who 
was retiring from office!’ Poor Beau—he was very upset 
at being made fun of in this way and he would never go 
near the Countess or the Methodists again. 

The Countess herself did not care a fig for the way in 
which people poked fun at the Methodists and because 
she was so much in earnest, she had a tremendous influ- 
ence on many of the gay, fashionable folk. After her hus- 
band died, the Countess returned to Bath often and in 
1765 she collected subscriptions and built a chapel in 
Bath for the Methodists. One corner of the building was 
curtained off so that well-known fashionable people, like 
Horace Walpole and the Earl of Chesterfield, could attend 
the service and hear the preacher without being seen by 
the ‘vulgar crowd’. This part was called the Nicodemus 
Corner and can still be seen in the chapel today. All the 
leading Methodist preachers, John Wesley and his 
brother Charles (who wrote many hymns) and George 
Whitefield, preached here regularly. Charles Wesley said 
that in Bath they were attacking Satan at his headquarters. 

Although there were a good many churches and chapels 
in Bath, another new one was opened in Milsom Street; 
_ this was especially planned to be convenient and very 
comfortable for the elegant ladies and fine gentlemen who 
had come to live in the new houses nearby. This chapel 
was built in the shape of an eight-sided figure and so it 
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was called The Octagon. There were even recesses for 
fires round the sides and the Order of Service was so 
arranged as to allow the footmen to make up the fires dur- 
ing the service! At the official opening of The Octagon 
there was a performance of Handel’s ‘Messiah’; tickets 
were 7s. 6d. each and the money was given to the poor. 
The organist at the chapel was William Herschel; he 
was as much interested in the study of the stars as in 
music. He became famous chiefly because he made his 
own telescope and although it was not nearly so big or so 
powerful as the one at Jodrell Bank, yet with his own 
telescope he discovered the planet Uranus. In the 
Octagon Chapel all the pews were reserved for those who 
paid subscriptions and other people who did not rent a 
pew were not admitted. You can see that it was more like a 
religious club for rich people than a church. When a popu- 
_ lar preacher, the Rev. William Magee, came to preach, this 
is how the ‘Bath Chronicle’ of 1795 described the scene: 

‘Now the fight began and for selfishness unmitigated 
and rudeness unalloyed, no sixpenny crowd of gallery 
dieties could excel; handsomely dressed dowagers jostling 
and being jostled, delicate young ladies, middle-aged 
ladies, elderly and young gentlemen, all supposed to be 
the “créme de la créme’’, the very top skimming of Bath 
society, pushing, pulling, treading on corns, dragging off 
and leaving articles of clothing, losing their tempers, and 
at last arriving inside the Chapel in a frame of mind as 
little in tune with the second great Commandment, or 
with the true spirit of worship, as it could well be.’ 

It is true that a lot of the fashionable folk in Bath 
treated a church service almost like another entertainment 
and did not go to worship God. 
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The most striking and beautiful church building in 
Bath was and still is the Abbey. Long ago, right back in 
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Saxon times, a nunnery had been founded here and one 
of the Saxon kings, Edgar, was crowned in the first Bath 
Abbey Church. Later a monastery took the place of the 
nunnery and, after the Norman Conquest, a Norman 
Bishop of Wells decided to move his bishopric seat to 
Bath. So he swept away the old Saxon church and began 
building a new and bigger church. Unfortunately this was 
almost burnt down and again building began, but was not 
completed until the reign of Henry VII. In 1499 Bishop 
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Fan Vaulting in Bath Abbey 
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Oliver King had come to Bath for the ceremony when 
Prior Birde was made Prior of the monastery. In a dream, 
the Bishop saw, beneath the figure of God, a ladder with 
angels ascending and descending, while at the foot was an 
olive tree supporting a crown. In his dream he heard the 
words: ‘Let an olive establish the crown, and let a King 
restore the church.’ This was a kind of pun on the Bishop’s 
name, as you can see, but he was sure that it meant God 
wanted him to rebuild the ruined church. So he and Prior 
Birde set to work to raise money and in the next four years 
most of the present Abbey Church was built. On the west 
front you can still see the picture, sculptured in stone, of 
the Bishop’s dream. Inside the church it is very light, 
because of the tall and graceful windows; so, if you look 
up, you can see the very beautiful fan vaulting. This kind 
of church architecture is called perpendicular, because 
most of the lines of pillars and windows go straight up. 
The Abbey has so many big windows that it is sometimes 
called ‘The Lantern of England’. 

If you look at the side walls in Bath Abbey you will 
see many monuments to famous people who died in Bath 
in the eighteenth century. A local poet wrote this verse: 


‘These walls adorned with monument and bust 
Show how Bath waters served to lay the dust.’ 
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The End of the Century 


I wonder if you have heard of Jane Austen and Charles 
Dickens ? I expect you know that they both wrote novels 
and perhaps you have seen parts of their stories acted as 
plays either at school or at the cinema or on television. 
Both of them lived in Bath for a time and wrote about life 
in Bath as they saw it, just as earlier Tobias Smollet and 
Richard Sheridan had done. 
Jane Austen visited relatives in Bath several times 
_before her father retired from his work as rector of Steven- 
ton in Hampshire in the year 1800. He moved his family to 
Bath and they lived at 4, Sydney Place, near the Sydney 
Gardens. Although Jane 
Austen did not like Bath 
very much she could not 
resist writing about its life, 
because she was amused by 
the antics of the people who 
crowded the Pump Room, 
the parades and the cres- <q 
cents. So two of her novels \YQ 
tell us about Bath Society; 
they are called ‘Northanger 
Abbey’ and ‘Persuasion’. 
Perhaps, when you are Jane Austen 
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older, you will enjoy reading them; you will not find 
the plot of the stories exciting, but the word pictures of the 
people and their ways are very entertaining and they tell 
us how people behaved and talked then. Here is a part of 
the beginning of ‘Northanger Abbey’. A simple country 
girl of seventeen, called Catherine Morland, has just 
arrived in Bath to spend six weeks as the guest of Mr and 
Mrs Allen. They found lodgings in Great Pulteney Street, 
but, as they knew no one in Bath, Catherine was rather 
lonely at first. However, they joined in the usual round of 
pleasures. 

‘Every morning now brought its regular duties—shops 
were to be visited; some new part of the town to be looked 
at; the Pump Room to be attended, where they paraded 
up and down for an hour, looking at everybody and speak- 
ing to no one.’ After some days Catherine and her friends 
went to the Lower Assembly Rooms (near the Abbey) and 
the Master of Ceremonies then did his duty and intro- 
duced Catherine to ‘a very gentlemanlike young man as a 
partner: his name was Tilney. He seemed to be about four 
or five and twenty, was rather tall, had a pleasing coun- 
tenance, a very intelligent and lively eye and, if not quite 
handsome, was very near to it. His address was good, and 
Catherine felt herself in high luck.’ He was, in fact, a 
country clergyman in Gloucestershire, the younger son of 
General Tilney of Northanger Abbey. In jest he proceeded 
to ply Catherine with the usual questions. 

‘After chatting some time on such matters as naturally 
arose from the objects around them, he suddenly addressed 
her with—‘‘I have hitherto been very remiss, Madam, in 
the proper attentions of a partner here. I have not yet 
asked you how long you have been in Bath; whether you 
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were ever here before; whether you have been at the 
Upper Rooms, the theatre, and the concert; and how you 
like the place altogether. I have been very negligent—but 
are you now at leisure to satisfy me in these particulars ? 
If you are I will begin directly.” 

“You need not give youself that trouble, sir.” 

*“No trouble, I assure you, Madam.” Then forming 
his features into a set smile, and affectedly softening his 
voice, he added, with a simpering air, “Have you been 
long in Bath, Madam ?” 

*« “About a week, sir,”’ replied Catherine, trying not to 
laugh. 

* “Really!” with affected astonishment. 

* “Why should you be surprised, sir 2?” 

““Why, indeed ?” said he, in his natural tone—“‘but 
some emotion must appear to be raised by your reply, and 
surprise is more easily assumed, and not less reasonable, 
than any other. . . . Now let us go on. Were you never here 
before, Madam ?” 

a Never, sir.” 

* “Indeed! Have you yet honoured the Upper Rooms ?” 

““*Yes, sir, I was there last Monday.” 

“ “Have you been to the theatre ?” 

*“Yes, sir, I was at the play on Tuesday.” 

““°T’o the concert ?” 

* “Yes, sir, on Wednesday.” 

* “And are you altogether pleased with Bath ?” 

* “Yes, I like it very well.” 

““Now I must give one smirk, and then we may be 
rational again.” ’ 

Later in the story some friends of Mrs Allen arrived in 
Bath—Mrs Thorpe, with her son John and her daughter 
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Isabella. One morning when she and Catherine were in the 
Pump Room together, Isabella exclaimed: ‘“‘For Heaven’s 
sake! let us move away from this end of the room. Do you 
know, there are two odious young men who have been 
staring at me this half-hour. They really put me quite out 
of countenance. Let us go and look at the arrivals. They 
will hardly follow us there.” 

‘Away they walked to the book; and while Isabella 
examined the names, it was Catherine’s employment to 
watch the proceedings of these alarming young men. 

‘ «They are not coming this way, are they ? I hope they 
are not so impertinent as to follow us. Pray let me know if 
they are coming. I am determined I will not look up.” 

“In a few moments Catherine, with unaffected pleasure, 
assured her that she need no longer be uneasy, as the 
gentlemen had just left the Pump Room. 

“*And which way are they gone?” said Isabella, 
turning hastily round. “One was a very good-looking 
young man.” 

‘ ““They went towards the churchyard.” 

“Well, I am amazingly glad I have got rid of them! 
And now, what say you to going to Edgar’s Buildings with 
me, and looking at my new hat ? You said you should like 
to see it.” 

‘Catherine readily agreed. “‘Only,” she added, “‘perhaps 
we may overtake the two young men.” 

‘ “Oh, never mind that. If we make haste, we shall pass 
by them presently, and I am dying to show you my hat.” 

‘“But if we only wait a few minutes, there will be no 
danger of our seeing them at all.” 

~*“T shall not pay them any such compliment, I assure 
you. I have no notion of treating men with such respect. 
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That is the way to spoil them.” 

‘Catherine had nothing to oppose against such reason- 
ing; and therefore, to show the independence of Miss 
Thorpe, and her resolution of humbling the sex, they set 
off immediately as fast as they could walk, in pursuit of the 
two young men.’ 

They succeeded in overtaking the two young men in 
Milsom Street and Isabella was ‘so far from seeking to 
attract their notice that she looked back at them only three 
times.’ 

Jane Austen’s novel ‘Persuasion’ was published in 1816, 
just after the Battle of Waterloo, which ended the wars 
against Napoleon. From it, and also from Jane Austen’s 
letters to her sister, Cassandra, we learn that people of 
all classes and kinds now crowded and jostled each other 
in the balls and public assemblies so much that those who 
wished to be thought elegant and genteel would no longer 
be seen there. This is what an anonymous writer says: 


‘No seats for peeresses are now appointed 

But rank and title are all disjointed 

And every upstart whom Great Nash had humbled 
With dukes and princes, counts and lords is jumbled.’ 


So people of rank and fashion started having private 
parties at home, which Beau Nash would not have allowed. 
Jane Austen found these parties stupid and dull, so she 
tells her sister. All they seemed to do was to sit and gossip 
and drink tea. Sometimes each guest was given a separate 
small table. A lady called Hannah More described one of 
these parties in a letter to her sister: ‘Perhaps you do not 
know that a Thé (French for tea) is among the stupid new 
follies of the winter. You are to invite 50 or 100 people to 
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come at eight o’clock; there is to be a long table or little 
parties at small ones; the cloth is to be laid as at breakfast; 
everyone has a napkin; tea and coffee are made by the 
company as at a public breakfast; the table is covered with 
rolls, wafers, bread and butter and what constitutes the 
very essence of a Thé, an immense load of hot buttered 
rolls and muffins.’ She goes on to say that these are sure to 
give you indigestion after dining well at six o’clock! 
Evidently Hannah More did not much care for these 
parties, any more than did Jane Austen. She was much 
more interested in dancing and walking and watching the 
bustling activity of Milsom Street. This street was then 
and still is a fashionable shopping centre. This is how one 
writer described it in 1819: ‘All is bustle and gaiety; 
numerous dashing equipages passing and repassing; 
others gracing the doors of tradesmen, sprinkled here and 
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there with the invalids in sedan chairs and easy two- 
wheeled carriages, all anxious to join in this active part of 
Bath.’ Can you find out from the picture opposite how 
men’s clothes had changed since the time of Beau Nash ? 
Compare the clothes shown on page 15 with those on 
page 50 to help you find the answer. 

Charles Dickens visited Bath several times and, like 
many other famous people, he stayed at the White Hart 
Inn, near the Pump Room and the Baths, in Stall Street. 
The inn has disappeared now, but it was a very important 
one, because the stage-coaches clattered into its courtyard 
and here the passengers got out. The innkeeper was called 
Moses Pickwick! Does the name remind you of the title 
of one of Dickens’ novels ? I expect you have heard of “The 
Pickwick Papers’. In this amusing book, the genial 
gentleman, Mr Pickwick, is always getting into awkward 
situations with his friends Augustus Snodgrass, Nathaniel 

Winkle and Tracey Tupman; Sam Weller is Mr Pick- 
wick’s faithful servant. Dickens tells how the party left 
the White Horse Cellar in Piccadilly at 7.30 in the morning 
and reached Bath from London at seven o’clock in the 
evening. The name of Moses Pickwick was painted on the 
door of the stage-coach in large gilt letters. This quite 
upset Sam Weller as he thought that someone was making 
fun of his master. (Dickens may, of course, have borrowed 
the name of the coaching innkeeper for his book, but there 
is also a village near Bath called Pickwick.) 

Mr Pickwick and his three friends stayed at the White 
Hart Inn. Next morning, Mr Dowler, an acquaintance 
they met on the coach, introduced them to a friend, who 
turned out to be the Master of Ceremonies at Bath. ‘The 
friend was a charming young man, of not much more than 
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fifty, dressed in a very bright blue coat, with resplendent 
buttons, black trousers, and the thinnest possible pair of 
highly-polished boots. A gold eye-glass was suspended 
from his neck by a short, broad black ribbon; a gold 
snuff-box was lightly clasped in his left hand; gold rings 
innumerable glittered on his fingers; and a large diamond 
pin, set in gold, glistened in his shirt-frill. He had a gold 
watch, and a gold curb chain with large gold seals; and he 
carried a pliant ebony cane with a heavy gold top. His 
linen was of the very whitest, finest and stiffest; his wig of 
the glossiest, blackest, and curliest. His snuff was prince’s 
mixture; his scent bouquet du rot. His features were con- 
tracted into a perpetual smile; and his teeth were in such 
perfect order that it was difficult at a small distance to tell 
the real ones from the false. 

‘“Mr Pickwick,” said Dowler—‘‘my friend, Angelo 
Cyrus Bantam, Esquire, M.C. Bantam—Mr Pickwick. 
Know each other.” 

‘ “Welcome to Ba-ath, sir. This is indeed an acquisition. 
Most welcome to Ba-ath, sir. It is long—very long, Mr 
Pickwick, since you drank the waters. It appears an age, 
Mr Pickwick. Re-markable!’’ 

‘Such were the expressions with which Angelo Cyrus 
Bantam, Esquire, M.C., took Mr Pickwick’s hand, re- 
taining it in his meantime, and shrugging up his shoulders 
with a constant succession of bows, as if he really could 
not make up his mind to the trial of letting it go again. 

““Tt is a very long time since I drank the waters, 
certainly,” replied Mr Pickwick, “for to the best of my 
knowledge I was never here before.” 

‘“Never in Ba-ath, Mr Pickwick!’ exclaimed the 
Grand Master, letting the hand fall in astonishment— 
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“never in Ba-ath! He! He! Mr Pickwick, you are a wag. 
Not bad, not bad. Good, good. He! He! He! Re-mark- 
able!” 

The Master of Ceremonies lived in Queen Square and 
had a powdered-headed footman in gorgeous livery, who 
tried to impress Sam Weller, but Sam just made fun of 
him and was later invited to join the ‘footmen’s swarry’ 
(or evening party), consisting of ‘a boiled leg of mutton 
with the usual trimmings’. 

Mr Pickwick and his three friends went, of course, to 
the Assembly Rooms. ‘It was a scene of gaiety, glitter and 
show; of richly-dressed people, handsome mirrors, 
chalked floors, girandoles and wax candles; and in all parts 
of the scene, gliding from spot to spot in silent softness, 
bowing obsequiously to this party, nodding familiarly to 
that, and smiling complacently on all, was the sprucely- 
attired person of Angelo Cyrus Bantam, Esquire, the 
Master of Ceremonies. 

“Stop in the tea-room; take your sixpenn’orth. They 
lay on hot water and call it tea. Drink it,”’ said Mr Dowler, 
in a loud voice, directing Mr Pickwick, who advanced at 
the head of the little party, with Mrs Dowler on his arm. 
Into the tea-room Mr Pickwick turned; and, catching 
sight of him, Mr Bantam corkscrewed his way through the 
crowd, and welcomed him with ecstasy. 

“My dear sir, I am highly honoured. Ba-ath is 
favoured.—Mrs Dowler, you embellish the rooms. I con- 
gratulate you on your feathers. Re-markable!” 

* “Anybody here ?” inquired Dowler, suspiciously. 

“Anybody! The élite of Ba-ath—Mr Pickwick, do 
you see the lady in the gauze turban ?” 

“ “The fat old lady ?”’ inquired Mr Pickwick, innocently. 
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* “Hush, my dear sir—nobody’s fat or old in Ba-ath. 
That’s the Dowager Lady Snuphanuph.”’ 

* “Ts it, indeed 2?” said Mr Pickwick. 

‘ “No less a person, I assure you,” said the Master of 
Ceremonies. ‘“Hush! Draw a little nearer, Mr Pickwick. 
You see the splendidly-dressed young man coming this 
way ?” 

‘“The one with the long hair and the particularly 
small forehead ?” inquired Mr Pickwick. 

‘ ““The same. The richest man in Ba-ath at this moment. 
Young Lord Mutanhed.” 

“You don’t say so?” said Mr Pickwick. . 

‘ **Yes. You'll hear his voice in a moment, Mr Pickwick. 
He’ll speak to me. The other gentleman with him, in the 
red under-waistcoat and dark moustache, is the Honour- 
able Mr Crushton, his bosom friend.—How do you do, 
my lord 2” 

*“Veway hot, Bantam,” said his lordship. 

‘ “Tt 7s very warm, my lord,” replied the M.C. 


“The dancing having commenced, the necessary intro- 
ductions having been made, and all preliminaries arranged, 
Angelo Bantam rejoined Mr Pickwick, and led him into 
the card-room. 

‘Just at the very moment of their entrance the Dowager 
Lady Snuphanuph and two other ladies of an ancient and 
whist-like appearance were hovering over an unoccupied 
card-table; and they no sooner set eyes upon Mr Pickwick, 
- under the convoy of Angelo Bantam, than they exchanged 
glances with each other, seeing that he was precisely the 
very person they wanted to make up the rubber. 

‘“My dear Bantam,” said the Dowager Lady Snup- 
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hanuph, coaxingly, “find us some nice creature to make up 
this table; there’s a good soul.” Mr Pickwick happened to 
be looking another way at the moment, so her ladyship 
nodded her head towards him, and frowned expressively. 

“*“My friend, Mr Pickwick, my lady, will be most 
happy, I am sure, re-markably so,” said the M.C., taking 
the hint. “Mr Pickwick, Lady Snuphanuph—Mrs Colonel 
Wugsby—Miss Bolo.” 

‘Mr Pickwick bowed to each of the ladies, and finding 
escape impossible, cut. Mr Pickwick and Miss Bolo 
against Lady Snuphanuph and Mrs Colonel Wugsby. 

‘As the trump card was turned up at the commence- 
ment of the second deal, two young ladies hurried into the 
room, and took their stations on either side of Mrs Colonel 
Wugsby’s chair, where they waited patiently until the 
hand was over. 

“*Now, Jane,” said Mrs Colonel Wugsby, turning to 
one of the girls, ““what is it ?” 

‘“T came to ask, ma, whether I might dance with the 
youngest Mr Crawley,” whispered the prettier and youn- 
ger of the two. 

* “Good God, Jane, how can you think of such things ?” 
replied the mamma, indignantly. ‘“‘Haven’t you repeatedly 
heard that his father has only eight hundred a-year, which 
dies with him? I am ashamed of you. Not on any ac- 
count.” 

* “Ma,” whispered the other, who was much older 
than her sister, and very insipid and artificial, “Lord 
Mutanhed has been introduced to me. I said I thought I 
' wasn’t engaged, ma.” 

“You're a sweet pet, my love,” replied Mrs Colonel 
Wugsby, tapping her daughter’s cheek with her fan, “and 
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are always to be trusted. He’s immensely rich, my dear. 
Bless you!” With these words Mrs Colonel Wugsby 
kissed her eldest daughter most affectionately, and frown- 
ing in a warning manner upon the other, sorted her cards. 

‘Poor Mr Pickwick! he had never played with three 
thorough-paced female card-players before. They were so 
desperately sharp that they quite frightened him.’ 

Mr Pickwick and his friends decided to stay in Bath for 
about two months, so they took lodgings in the Royal 
Crescent, and Mr and Mrs Dowler also joined them. As 
soon as they were settled in, Mr Pickwick began to drink 
the waters very regularly. ‘He drank a quarter of a pint 
before breakfast, and then walked up a hill; and another 
quarter of a pint after breakfast, and then walked down a 
hill; and after every fresh quarter of a pint, Mr Pickwick 
declared, in the most solemn and emphatic terms, that he 
felt a great deal better : whereat his friends were very much 
delighted, though they had not been previously aware 
that there was anything the matter with him.’ 

One evening, Mrs Dowler went out to a late party and 
her husband said he would wait up for her and open the 
door when she returned. 

*“1’m a heavy sleeper,’ said Mr Dowler, as he flung 
himself on the bed. ‘“‘I must keep awake. I suppose I shall 
hear a knock here. Yes. I thought so. I can hear the 
watchman. There he goes. Fainter now, though. A little 
fainter. He’s turning the corner. Ah!” When Mr Dowler 
arrived at this point, /e turned the corner at which he had 
- been long hesitating, and fell fast asleep. 

‘Just as the clock struck three there was blown into the 
Crescent a sedan chair with Mrs Dowler inside, borne by | 
one short fat chairman and one long thin one, who had 
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had much ado, all the way, to keep their bodies perpen- 
dicular—to say nothing of the chair. But on that high 
ground, and in the Crescent, which the wind swept round 
and round as if it were going to tear the paving-stones up, 
its fury was tremendous. They were very glad to set the 
chair down, and give a good, round, loud double knock 
at the street door. 

“They waited some time, but nobody came. 

* Servants is in the arms of Porpus, I think,” said the 
short chairman, warming his hands at the attendant 
link-boy’s torch. 

* “I wish He’d give ’em a squeeze and wake ’em,” 
observed the long one. 

“Knock again, will you, if you please,” cried Mrs 
Dowler from the chair. ““Knock two or three times, if you 
please.” 

“The short man was quite willing to get the job over as 
soon as possible, so he stood on the step and gave four or 
five most startling double knocks, of eight or ten knocks 
apiece; while the long man went into the road, and looked 
up at the windows for a light. 

‘Nobody came. It was all as silent and as dark as ever. 

““Dear me!” said Mrs Dowler. “You must knock 
again, if you please.” 

‘“*There ain’t a bell, is there, ma’am ?”’ said the short 
chairman. 

“Yes, there is,” interposed the link-boy; “I’ve been 
a-ringing at it ever so long.” 

*“Tt’s only a handle,” said Mrs Dowler, “the wire’s 
broken.” 

““T wish the servants’ heads wos,” growled the long 
man. 
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““T must trouble you to knock again, if you please,” 
said Mrs Dowler, with the utmost politeness. 

‘The short man did knock again several times, without 
producing the smallest effect. The tall man, growing very 
impatient, then relieved him, and kept on perpetually 
knocking double knocks of two louds knocks each, like an 
insane postman. 

‘At length Mr Winkle began to dream that he was at a 
club, and that the members being very refractory, the 
chairman was obliged to hammer the table a good deal to 
preserve order; then he had a confused notion of an 
auction room where there were no bidders, and the 
auctioneer was buying everything in; and ultimately he 
began to think it just within the bounds of possibility 
that somebody might be knocking at the street door. To 
make quite certain, however, he remained quiet in bed for 
ten minutes or so, and listened; and when he had counted 
two or three and thirty knocks, he felt quite satisfied, and 
gave himself a great deal of credit for being so 
wakeful. 

““Rap, rap—rap rap—rap rap—ra, ra, ra, ra, ra, rap 
went the knocker. 

‘Mr Winkle jumped out of bed, wondering very much 
what could possibly be the matter, and hastily putting on 
his stockings and slippers, folded his dressing-gown round 
him, lighted a flat candle from the rushlight that was 
burning in the fireplace, and hurried downstairs. 

* “Here’s somebody coming at last, ma’am,” said the 
short chairman. 

‘ “T wish I was behind him with a bradawl,” muttered 
the long one. 

* ““Who’s there 2”? cried Mr Winkle, undoing the chain. 
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*“T)on’t stop to ask questions, cast-iron head,” replied 
the long man, with great disgust, taking it for granted 
that the inquirer was a footman, “‘but open the door.” 

*“Come, look sharp, timber eyelids,”’ added the other, 
encouragingly. 

‘Mr Winkle, being half asleep, obeyed the command 
mechanically, opened the door a little and peeped out. 
The first thing he saw was the red glare of the link-boy’s 
torch. Startled by the sudden fear that the house might be 
on fire, he hastily threw the door wide open, and holding 
the candle above his head, stared eagerly before him, not 
quite certain whether what he saw was a sedan chair or a 
fire-engine. At this instant, there came a violent gust of 
wind; the light was blown out; Mr Winkle felt himself 
irresistibly impelled on to the steps; and the door blew to 
with a loud crash. 

‘Well, young man, now you have done it!’ said the 
short chairman. 

‘Mr Winkle, catching sight of a lady’s face at the 
window of the sedan, turned hastily round, plied the 
knocker with all might and main, and called frantically 
upon the chairmen to take the chair away again. 

**’Take it away, take it away,” cried Mr Winkle. 
““Here’s somebody coming out of another house; put me 
into the chair. Hide me—do something with me!” 

‘All this time he was shivering with cold; and every 
time he raised his hand to the knocker, the wind took the 
dressing-gown in a most unpleasant manner. 

“The people are coming down the Crescent now. 
There are ladies with °em; cover me up with something. 
Stand before me!” roared Mr Winkle. But the chairmen 
were too much exhausted with laughing to afford him the 
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Mr. Winkle’s situation when the door blew to 
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slightest assistance, and the ladies were every moment 
approaching nearer and nearer. 

“Mr Winkle gave a last hopeless knock; the ladies were 
only a few doors off. He threw away the extinguished 
candle, which all this time he had held above his head, and 
fairly bolted into the sedan chair where Mrs Dowler was. 

“Now, Mrs Craddock had heard the knocking and the 
voices at last; and only waiting to put something smarter 
on her head than her nightcap, ran down into the front 
drawing-room to make sure that it was the right party. 
Throwing up the window-sash as Mr Winkle was rushing 
into the chair, she no sooner caught sight of what was 
going forward below than she raised a vehement and dismal 
shriek, and implored Mr Dowler to get up directly, for his 
wife was running away with another gentleman. 

‘Upon this, Mr Dowler bounced off the bed as abruptly 
as an india-rubber ball, and rushing into the front room 
arrived at one window just as Mr Pickwick threw up the 
other; when the first object that met the gaze of both was 
Mr Winkle bolting into the sedan chair. 

* “Watchman!” shouted Dowler, furiously: “‘stop him 
—hold him—keep him tight—shut him in, till I come down. 
Vl cut his throat—give me a knife—from ear to ear, Mrs 
Craddock—I will!’ And breaking from the shrieking 
landlady and from Mr Pickwick, the indignant husband 
seized a small supper-knife and tore into the street. 

‘But Mr Winkle didn’t wait for him. He no sooner 
heard the horrible threat of the valorous Dowler than he 
bounced out of the sedan quite as quickly as he had 
bounced in, and throwing off his slippers into the road, 
took to his heels and tore round the Crescent, hotly 
pursued by Dowler and the watchman. He kept ahead; 
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the door was open as he came round the second time; he 
rushed in, slammed it in Dowler’s face, mounted to his 
bedroom, locked the door, piled a washhand-stand, chest- 
of-drawers, and table against it, and packed up a few 
necessaries ready for flight with the first ray of morning. 

‘Dowler came up to the outside of the door; avowed, 
through the keyhole, his steadfast determination of cut- 
ting Mr Winkle’s throat next day; and after a great con- 
fusion of voices in the drawing-room, amidst which that 
of Mr Pickwick was distinctly heard endeavouring to make 
peace, the inmates dispersed to their several bed-cham- 
bers, and all was quiet once more.’ 

The rest of the story you can read for vous in 
Dickens’ book. 

This book began with the story of Beau Nash, the most 
famous Master of Ceremonies in Bath at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Now it ends over a hundred years 
later with Dickens’ picture of life in Bath in the early 
nineteenth century. And so we say farewell to Bath in the 
eighteenth century. 


Stone Watchman’s Box in Norfolk Crescent, Bath 
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THINGS TO DO 


1 Plays to write and act in costume: 
(a) Beau Nash and the Duchess at the Assembly Rooms. 
(6) Beau Nash and John Wesley. 
(c) Elizabeth Linley’s elopement. 
(d) A scene in the Servants’ Hall at Prior Park. 
(e) Mr Winkle’s adventure in the sedan chair. 
2 Pictures to paint: 
(a) A scene at the Baths. 
(6) Lilliput Alley. 
(c) Fireworks in the Sydney Gardens. 
(d) The Stage-coach arriving at the White Hart Inn. 

3 Using all the pictures in this book and any other information 
you can find on ladies’ dress in the eighteenth century, make 
for yourselves a fashion magazine of eighteenth-century cos- 
tume. (Borrow some books from your local public library for 
this: ask your librarian to help you.) 

4 ‘Spotting’ eighteenth-century architecture (see pages 50-61). 
If you are fond of drawing, make your own sketchbook of local 
examples. Some of you may prefer to take your own photo- 
graphs. 

5 Eighteenth-century furniture designs are often copied today 
in ‘reproduction’ furniture. See if you can ‘spot’ any such 
styles in your local shops. If possible, collect furniture cata- 
logues and make your own scrapbook from them. 

6 With the help of a children’s encyclopaedia or other books 
find out more about: 
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(a) The postal service and who else improved it beside 
Ralph Allen. 
(b) English porcelain. 
What kinds of lighting were used in eighteenth-century houses ? 
Find out how rush lights were made. 
Make one of the following: model of a sedan chair; diorama of 
an eighteenth-century street; model of a stage-coach. 
What is a legend? (Use a dictionary.) Are there any legends 
told about your own town or village ? If so, find out all you can 
about them. 
Make a list of all the authors mentioned in this book and find 
out more about one of them. 
Read Chapters 35 to 37 in “The Pickwick Papers’. 
Make puppets of Mr Pickwick and his friends and Sam Weller 
and act part of “The Pickwick Papers’ with your puppets. 
Find out what were the duties of the watchmen ? Why are there 
no watchmen today ? 
Puzzles (the answers are in this book): 
(a) Why is the Circus at Bath decorated with stone acorns ? 
(6) Who first made Bath buns ? 
(c) What are Bath Olivers and how did they get their name ? 
(d) Who was Sul? 
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GLOSSARY 


abigail: lady’s maid. 

acquisition: something gained. 

anonymous: nameless. 

apothecary: chemist who makes up doctors’ prescriptions. 

to ascend: to go up. 

beadle: old type of official. 

benefaction: money or property given away. 

benefactor: person who gives away money or property. 

_bilked: deprived. 

booth: temporary open-air shelter. 

bounty: free gift. 

bouquet du roi (French words): the name of a perfume. 

box (see page 20): this probably refers to the box pleats, which 
were stiffened with either sail cloth or paper in an eighteenth- 
century gentleman’s coat. 

charity: kindness. 

chaperone: older woman who acts as a companion to a young girl 
on social occasions. 

collier: miner. 

conveyed: carried. 

convent: religious house usually occupied by nuns. 

_ to compound: to make an agreement. 

countenance: face. 

despised: thought little of. 

dieties: street urchins. 
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dirge: sad song. 

to divert: to turn away or to amuse. 

dowager: widow with a title, e.g. Dowager Duchess. 

durance: restraint. 

ecstasy: Joy. 

élite (a French word): leaders of rank and fashion. 

ell: old measure of length—45 inches—no longer used. 

to embellish: to decorate. 

emphatic: forcible. 

ensued: followed. 

entitled: have a right. 

epistle: letter. 

equipage: carriage and horses. 

to excite compassion: to make people sorry for you. 

genial: kindly. 

genteel: polite. 

gentle and simple: people of high birth and people of low birth. 

girandole: branched candle bracket or candlestick. 

gladiator: man who fights with a sword (Roman). 

gout: inflammation of smaller joints. 

hay: figure of eight in country dances. 

hodmandod: snail or tortoise. 

hoster: maker of stockings. 

impelled: pushed. 

inglorious: not glorious. 

imsipid: weak. 

irresistibly: too strongly to be resisted. 

japanned: Japanese decoration, covered with lacquer. 

journeyman: wage-earner. 

hvery: uniform. 

“ magnifying: making bigger. 

mort: lot. 

newel post: post supporting the handrail at the top or bottom of a 
staircase. 
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Nivernois hat: waterproof hat worn by fashionable men in the 
1760s. Sometimes called a ‘Never-enough’ hat. It had a low, 
round crown and a very wide brim rolled over at the edges 
into a broad triangle with the peak in front. 

obsequiously: humbly. 

odious: hateful. 

pall: large cloth for covering a coffin. 

palsy: disease. 

parasol: sunshade. 

parley: talk. 

parlour: old name for the sitting-room. 

paste (see page 20): used in making imitation jewels. 

patron: person who gives support and help to artists and others. 

perpendicular: upright. 

physician: doctor. 

portico: pillared porch. 

post chaise: carriage. 

_ precipices: cliffs. 

preliminaries: beginnings. 

prime: best years. 

quietus: something that puts you to sleep or kills you. 

rubber (at whist): three successive games between the same players. 

refractory: stubborn. 

resplendent: glorious. 

sable: black. 

scandal: evil gossip. 

sedan chair: box-like seat for one carried by two chairmen. 

shift: old word for long undergarment or vest. 

solitaire: black ribbon often tied in a bow under the chin. 

staves: long stout sticks. 

to subscribe: to give money, i.e. a subscription. 

tedious: slow. 

ton (a French word): smartness. 

tragically: sadly. 
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unalloyed: unmixed. 

unmitigated: complete. 

vagabond: wanderer. 

valorous: courageous. 

vaulting: arching. 

vehement: strong. 

viper: adder—a poisonous snake. 
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